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to keep them as amusements, and it is but the reverse — 
half of what we say in praising another because he 
makes an amusement of his work.”’ The busy minister — 
may ponder long upon the above. It may 
one way of avoiding the break-down that always 
threatens and frequently overtakes such. 


French brandies are causing frightful drunken de- ~ 
moralization in Switzerland, and there are reasons for ~ 
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Rev. Charles A. “Allen, ; in a recent sermon delivered 
at New Orleans, recognizes the real infidels among 
those who are “ contentious in their spirits.” 


The Christian Register asks a searching question 
when it says: “ How many children have laid down 
their little lives in behalf of those who ure to follow, 
in the simple matter of the air we breathe, the food 
we eat, and the houses we live in?” 


“Purity, Justice and Right” is the motto which 
Rev. Anna J. Norris places at the head of the column 
in the North Platte Nebraskan which she is to con- 
duct hereafter in the interest of home and church. 
This is one good way of making a modest pulpit reach 
a large audience. 


The seventy-fifth anniversary of Oliver Johnson’s 
birthday, recently celebrated at his home in New York, 
offered another occasion for many to warm themselves 
anew by that unquenchable fire whith illumined the 
noblest deeds and words and ultimately burned away 
the blackest crime in American history. 


In Hammerton’s “ Human Intercourse” we find the | the maximum of one’s world-helping power. Not t 
following : “It is very generally believed that litera-| occasional generous impulse, but the continual gen- 
ture and the fine arts can be happily practiced as|erous thought; not the lump you can spare once a * 
amusements. I believe this to be an error, due to the | year or once a quarter and then be done with it, k 
vulgar notion that artists and literary people do not|the mite you can regularly save out of thoug 
work, but only display talent, as if anybody could dis- | self-denial most blesses you and most efficiently h 
play talent without toil. Literary and artistic pur-|the cause: “One of our most generous contributors 
suits are in fact studies and not amusements.” It is/|lives away from the city and is seldom able to be al 


«71 | do something to protect their bodies and souls from 


believing that this, the most ancient of modern repub- ~ 4 
lies, is not afraid to endanger the personal liberty of © 
its citizens by the enactment of vigorous laws that will ~ 


this giant evil. 


A; 


We take great pleasure in calling the attention of 4 
our readers to the article on “Church henge | 
by S. S. G., in this paper, and would beg of them to © 
read in connection with it Rev., IIL. 14-22. Our con- ~ 
tributor has hit upon the very reason why so many — 
churches other than that at Laodicea are “neither hot % 
nor cold; wretched, miserable, blind and naked.” : 


So many applications have come to us for additional : 
copies of the Unrry containing the “Ten.Great Novel” ~ 
correspondence, long since exhausted, that we have 
consented to reprint the same in our issue for Febru- ~ 
ary 16th. Those wishing extra copies of the same or 3 
having any further suggestions to make co : 
the list are invited to communicate with the editor 
once. 


A frontier paper is before us highly illustrated with 
cuts of cattle and horses displaying on their sides t 
mystic brands of their owner. With our theolog 
tendencies, these branded cattle remind us of 
men and women who are anxious to preserve thei 
place in the sectarian herd. The brand that distin- 5 
guishes them is but skin deep, and even that is intel- 
ligible only to the initiated. 
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The following sentence from the circular of one ‘ 
our churches suggests the true method of reaching 


often said, derogatively, that such a person makes | church, and yet lays aside, every week, a fixed sum as” 


work out of his amusements, but why derogatively, 
unless he does it intemperately? It is the only way ‘a convenient way of paying a certain yearly 


her regular gift. The envelope method is thus simply 
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by dividing the payment of it among fifty-two weeks. 
Some of our congregation contribute only when they 
are at church. But it is obviously much better that 
every one should every week lay aside for the cause a 
fixed sum, if only ten cents, whether attending church 
or not.” 


The Indian Rights Association, of Washington, in a 
circular dated December 27, 1884, sets forth the 
pitiable condition of the Piegan Indians in Montana, 
announcing the fact that early in March they will be 
- brought to a starving condition unless immediate 
. relief is provided by Congress. The circular asks 
’ that all legitimate influences be brought to bear upon 
- Hon. George Ellis, Chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations. And so the Second Century of Dis- 
honor seems to be gradually dragging itself along. 


Mrs. Wells, in her wholesome book, ‘“‘About Peo- 
ple,” says our friends are not those who flatter us, 
but who, in sincere honesty of purpose, tell us of our 
faults and weaknesses. This is true if our friends 
have rare tact and delicacy, seizing the right moment 
in our moods, using just the right form of speech, 
revealing an instant flash of our defects rather than a 
_ full photograph of them. But she might have added 
* that our noblest friends are those who, without speech, 
' make us feel our deficiencies; in whose presence our 
souls sit ashamed of their poverty; and yet who make 
us, even in this humility, long to strive for the higher 
and better things possessed by those who thus compel 
us to realize our littleness. 
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Apropos to*the Browning Calendar, Fred May Hol- 
land, author of “ Stories from Browning,” writes: “I 
am delighted with it. It deserves a wide circulation 
among people of every kind of belief or unbelief. I 
am glad the Unity is doing so much to make poets 
» honored. Prof. C. C. Everett, of the Cambridge 
- Divinity School, says: “I think that the attention 
_ given to Browning’s poems is one of the happiest signs 
' of the present, and it is a pleasant idea to put his 
' verses before one’s eyes as the months pass.” The 
Commonwealth calls it “‘ A unique thought-awakening 
_ compilation tastefully presented.” There are perhaps 
- two hundred and fifty copies of the edition left, and 
_ we would like to know that they are all placed in the 
hands of those who believe that “the poet’s lyre 
_ demands a tougher sinew than does the sword,” and 
_ who are willing to read more for inspiration than 
' amusement, in which case they will be willing to give 
to Browning the careful study that his poems deserve. 


> ° &«&Sthe First Congregational Church of Kansas City 
» recently held a remarkable dedication service extend- 
_ ing through six days. On a Sunday morning the 
_ ordinary formal dedication took place; in the after- 
- noon was a children’s service, and in the evening a 
_ kind of love-feast in which the people compared their 
_ recollections of the early days of the church. Mon- 
_ day evening, hospitality was extended to other 
_ ¢hurches of the city, which joined in congratulations 


on the prosperity of their hosts; on Tuesday there 
was a reunion of the Congregationalists of the neigh- 
borhood, resulting in the formation of a Congrega- 
tional club; Wednesday evening, a workingmen’s 
meeting; Thursday, a meeting for foreigners, in 
which part of the addresses were in the German and 
Scandinavian languages; and Friday evening the 
colored people of the city were welcomed in a special 
service, which last event is the more remarkable be- 
cause race prejudices are said to have been unusually 
rife in that city. The whole series of meetings is 
worthy of note, as bearing the promise of a career of 
liberality and usefulness on the part of this church. 


Rev. J. A. Faukner, a Methodist B.D., in an interest- 
ing communication to the Christian Register of the 
15th ult., throws some interesting lights upon the lib- 
eral spirit and growing breadth of John Wesley. He 
quotes him as saying in the latter years of his life : 
“T have relinquished several of my former sentiments 
and ask the allowance from men of candor.” The 
doctor asserts: 


“In regard to the dark and perplexing problems of the future 
life, he did modify his earlier teachings, and cherished a pro- 
found hope for the final restoration of all men into the light 
and joy of God,” - 


and further claims that the 


“small but influential and growing body of men who represent 
what might be called the liberal wing of the Methodist Church 
—a wing that has its representatives in the ministry, the laity, 
in the theological chairs, and upon the episcopal bench—is in 
the direct line of succession from John Wesley himself.” 

All this goes to prove not the heresy, but the great- 
ness Of Wesley. Great hopes, broad charities and 
growing sympathies indicate not idiosyncrasies of 
mind, but dimensions of soul. 


—_———— 


Our Boston brother, the Christian Register, has 
recently exposed the “‘whispering fiend” who, at the 
theatre and the concert, disturbs the enjoyment of 
others with his sibilants; and the Canadian Baptist 
finds a still more dangerous type of this fiend who 


.goes to church where he breeds contention by his sly 


comments. We wonder if our neighbors have never 
encountered the whispering angels who go to church, 
and to club, and who sit in choir lofts, and who, out 
of the fulness of their good nature, visit a bit with 
their neighbors while the organ plays the voluntary, 
even while the minister reads the hymn, and do not 
finally get settled down into listening mood until the 
prayer or the sermon is reached. And then at the 
club they comment upon the paper to their nearest 
neighbor, rather than for the benefit of the whole 
company. These whisperers we speak of are not 
fiends but angels, just as kind and good and respon- 
sive, only a mite thoughtless and a bit nervous, and 
therefore trying to the reader or speaker who may also 
be a trifle nervous. 


The Rev. William Barry died in this city Jan. 16, 
at the advanced age of eighty years. He is best known 


here as the founder of the Historical Society and as 
its very able and unsalaried secretary for many years, 
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but our elder brethren will remember him as a Uni-| simple family-like chorus of the entire company, and 
tarian minister of culture and ability. Mr. Barry was|in place of much defining and defending against an 
born in Boston in 1805, but deviating slightly from | orthodoxy on one hand and a liberalism on the other, 
the typical course he was graduated from Brown/|the preacher will deal with the vital things of the 
University in 1822. After studying law for a year he | central life in a direct, tender, personal, and perhaps 
chose the ministry as his profession and entered the|extempore fashion. Then, instead of a few big Uni- 
Harvard Divinity School in 1826. After two years’ |tarian churches in a city, there will be many little 
study here and two in Europe he was settled as min-| ones, each of them a center of helpfulness, each of 
ister of the South Congregational Church of Lowell, | them a rallying point for those who want to work for 
Mass., where he was useful and much beloved. Later| the coming of the Kingdom, “on earth as it is in 
he was minister at Framingham and wrote a history of | heaven,” and these many little ones will cost less 
the town. In 1835 he was married to Miss Elizabeth | money than is now expended on the few big ones. 
Willard, with whom he spent the years from 1844 to | 
1847 in Europe. He came to Chicago in 1853, in 
somewhat broken health, having been obliged a year 
or two previous to abandon the ministry. His was a 
sweet and saintly spirit, and, bringing with him so 


Hard times in financial matters always bring out 
more sharply the supposed antagonism between body 
and mind, and the material and spiritual interests they 
| t, and bette be rend 
much of the atmosphere of Eastern culture, he has_ 5 ein can gc indies pesca. the 
done his part toward making Chicago the literary | ,ojiof of those embarrassed in monetary matters, than 
center which we all hope and believe it ultimately |;, persuade them that soul has a commercial value, 
must become. ‘and that ideas have bread-winning power. The 


au hilosophy of evolution has in it great to re- 
In view of the probable visit of cholera to this | Philosophy of evolution has in it great power to re 


mia,fti ‘move this artificial antagonism, for it shows that the 
country next summer, the Government at Washington | .54] of man is both the latest and the highest pro- 
and the legislatures of the several States do well to be | guct of the creative energy. In it is discovered a 
on the alert with safe-guard measures. But in one regnant force to control and amend those things that 
respect the womanhood of the country and those who | are outward. Moneys, or the houses, lands, wardrobe 
honor it will do well to be on the alert the next few | ang larder that they provide, when secured at the cost 
months, watching the law-makers.= There is a new 


of those things that expand the soul and ripen the 
measure now pending in Congress, proposing to en-| heart, bring disease to body and disaster to society. 
large the National Board of Health, and give it indefi- | The most skillful money-getter or beauty-hunter who 
nite powers. Secause indefinite, therefore dangerous. | caaks the objects of his desire from without, finds his 
There have already been efforts in the National Board quest end in disappointment and defeat. To seek for 
of Health, looking towards the legalization of social |};eaq more than truth, to believe in hand-skill more 
vice. The new act in reference to contagious diseases | than heart-skill, may give us manners but no morals, 
should limit the jurisdiction of the Board in such a sight but no insight. It may teach us logic but no 
way that its battle against Cholera, Small-Pox, Yellow song; it will make Vanderbilts but no Peabodys, as 
Fever, Ship Fever, Plague, should not, in another|;jceh but nobler. The important lessons for hard 
part of the field, be a battle to make licentiousness 


safe. We quote a friend’s words: “It is said that 
Miss Martineau, Miss Florence Nightingale, and other 
noble women of England, were greatly ‘shocked’ 
when they learned that Regulation of Prostitution 
had been foisted in one night upon England by the A UNITARIAN CREED. 
Contagious Diseases Act. Will not the good men ’ 
and women of this country, who have been wamed of =e _. aitalog te sk Deeedel GS am a 
the impending danger, feel guilty, if next spring they | ~~~ Hee ee, ae 
find thi 9 | victions, that the Unitarian of to-day has no positive 

net Fee Can ar Ne NOE Pe belief, or that he wanders about seeking for acreedhe — 
fe Ses oe cat ares cannot find. It is in the interest of belief that he re- 
George William Curtis, on the delightful celebration | coils from the creed whose chief merit lies in its antiq- 
of the twenty-fifth anniversary of John W. Chadwick’s,| uity, the power of which is arbitrary and traditi * 
settlement over his Brooklyn church, said that he|The Unitarian does not believe in legislative creeds. 
thought Unitarianism would always be a comfortable, | His creed must have no external authority. Each in- 
cosy little chapel, rather than a grand cathedral. | dividual must elect it for himself, and if he is true to 


dom of God, give more love and there comes more en- 
ergy to stitch and bake, to sow and reap. 


times are the lessons that teach the way to the king- | 


There is to our mind real prophetic insight in this re-|the liberal inspiration, he holds it ever open.for re- 


mark. Here is a truth which, when fully appreciated, | vision. Such a creed as this is the work of the poet 
will modify and greatly amend the ritual, the archi- | rather than of the logician. The whole soul must sing it 
tecture and the sermon of the Unitarian church. The/| rather than some side of the mind frame it. These 
big, barn-like attempts at gothic cathedral effects in the | thoughts are suggested by the last effort to set forth 
building will give place to small, domestic, parlor-like | the glad faith we profess, it being the Unrry Misston — 
interiors. The expensive, cold and mediatorial ser-|No. 11, just published. It is entitled, “Songs of | 
vices of a how-to-be-paid choir will give place to the ' Faith, Hope and Charity, set to Old Tunes.” It con- — 
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tains fifty-one of the hymns best loved in our churches, 
arranged to eleven familiar tunes. This pamphlet was 
prepared to meet the immediate wants of the Hershey | 
Hall Sunday Evening Lectures, conducted by the 
editor of this paper in the center of the city. But it) 
has been put into permanent shape, and it becomes 
one more handy tool for our missionary work. We 


would like to commend this as a tract which sets forth | 


the things we stand for the more truly because poetry. 
On the third page of the cover is one more attempt to 


state the fundamental convictions of those who find in| 


Unity their religious rallying word, and in 


“FREEDOM, FELLOWSHIP AND CHARACTER IN RELIGION,”’ 
the banner words of their faith, We commend it to 
the careful study of our readers. Help us to improve 
it and to circulate it. 


UNITARIANS AFFIRM: 


The Naturalness of Religion to the Human Soul: 
The Supremacy of Character above Belief, in Religion: 
The Ultimate Authority of Reason in Matters of Belief: 


* The Dignity, as against the Depravity of Human Nature: 


They worship the One-in-All, 
Father.” 

They trust the Universe as Beautiful, Beneficent, Unswerving 
Order; to know whose laws is Truth, to obey whose laws is 
Liberty and stronger life. 


and name that One, “Our 


They revere Jesus as the greatest of the historic Prophets of 


Religion. 


They honor the Bible, and all Bibles, so far as each accords 


with Reason and Right. 

They rejoice in the Hope of Immortality. : 

They believe that all things work together for good; that no 
good thing is failure, and no evil thing success; and that no 
evil can befall a good man, whether he be alive or dead. 

And they believe that we ought to join hands and joyfully 
work to make the good things better and the worse’ good, 
deeming nothing good for ourselves that is not good for all. 


They trust free thought, and trust it everywhere: they only 
fear thought bound. Therefore their beliefs are still growing 
and widening, as science, history and life reveal new truth: 
while their increasing emphasis is still on Ethics and the Great 
Faith to which Ethics leads,—Faith in the Moral Order of the 
Universe, Faith in All-Ruling Righteousness. 

All names that divide “ Religion” are to them of compara- 
tively little consequence. Whoever loves truth and lives it is, in 
a broad sense, of their religious fellowship; whoever loves it 
and lives it better than themselves is their tea¢her, whatever 
Church or age he may belong to. So their Church is wide, 
their teachers many, and their sain: — large. 
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LOVE. 


A word went forth upon the summer wind 
Melodious falling on the dewy air, 
As pure as early snowdrop, and as fair— 

A benediction to our human kind. 
Deep-sounding through the ages we shall find 
This word bring consolation everywhere— 

A subtle charm for sorrow or dull care: 
The clouds become indeed all silver-lined! 


Thrice blesséd be the zephyr that has brought 
’ Such tidings from the far-off secret realm— 
A message linking earth to heaven above, 


Our life-ship cannot wreck with this sweet thought— 
This gleaming talisman upon its helm: 
O sweet and low the morning wind said— Love. 


SAMUEL BaxterR Foster. 


BUSINESS IN THE CHURCH. 


The world has not quite g pa beyond the medieval 
reverence for the church as a spiritual power tn the 
world, but not of it, to control the world without be- 
ing influenced by it—a thing sacred and apart, in- 


tended for higher uses than mere human institutions, 
and therefore . above the laws which govern them. 


Liberal thought and general progress and enlight- 
enment within the last fifty years have done much to 


scatter this superstition, if it be one; but even Uni- 


tarians are not wholly emancipated. We pay the 
chureb a certain respect as the centre of what little 
spirituality has been left to us, as the power which 
makes for righteousness, and we are quite ready to 
keep its grosser material side out of sight, until our 
careworn trustees remind us toward the close of the 
fiscal year that there is a little deficit to be made up 
by subscription. 

We then realize for a short time—till the deficit is 
made up—that no human institution is so spiritual in 
its nature, or so lofty in its aims, that it can do without 
money. If it is sheltered by a roof, and heated by a 
stove, somebody must buy the shingles and pay the 
coal bill. 

In this view the church is as gross im its needs, and as 
amenable to the laws of trade, as a sawmill or a 
butcher’s shop; and for the church, as for all other 
buying and selling machines, the laws of trade are as 
inexorable as the law of eravitation. If it will not 
pay its debts the minister of the law steps in, without 
cape or stole, and there is a laying on of hands not 
prescribed in the rubric. 

It is a great and good thing to pay a church de- 
ficit, but it is a greater and a better thing to prevent 
one. The annual deficit is a very common thing in 
modern ecclesiastical practice, but this does not make 
it either inviting or tolerable. It does not tend to in- 
crease the sum of human happiness, nor in any sense 
does it make for righteousness. On the contrary, it 
does cause vexation of spirit and weariness of the flesh 
to those who have to beg the funds, and annoyance to 
those who must give them. It wastes the energies 
and the “giving power” of the people, and prevents the 


exercise of their charity upon objects outside them- 
selves. 


Mr. Micawber may still solemnly conjure us, as he 
did Copperfield, to observe that **if a man had twenty 
pounds a year for his income, and spent nineteen 
pounds, ninéteen shillings and sixpence, he would be 
happy ; but that if he spent twenty pounds, no shil- 
lings and sixpence, he would be miserable.” This is 
social and domestic economy in a nutshell, and it is 
as good for the church of All Saints or All Souls, as it 
was for David. 

While it is true that the church is a special institu- 
tion, having, or professing to have, higher aims and 
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urposes than commercial institutions, it is also true | not hard to believe that if the Phrygian Central Rail- 
that it has a purely business side, which should be | road Company, or the Ephesian house of Ager-Levior i 
conducted on business principles as rigidly as a bank | Co. were reported as habitually spending thirty per oka 
or a mercantile house. It can no more afford to dis-|in excess of their incomes, the appointment of a re- 
regard the just proportion between income and ex-| ceiver would follow hard upon. ; 
pense, than can a railroad or a factory. Very many | If we could “salute the brethren which are in Lao- 
churches continue to exist in flagrant disregard of this | dicea,”’ across the waters of the blue Aigean, we might ‘ 
simple principle. Their survival is a proof, not that entreat them, for the sake of the example to the © 
their methods are sound, but that they have a certain | ‘younger churches of the Western world, either ony 
vitality which enables them to continue existence,when | up their pew rents or to reduce their expenses. Of — 
a tradesman would fail. course the . leading commodities in which they, and — 

If a business man lives beyond his means, or incurs | most other churches, deal, are preaching and music. 
debts which he has no means of paying, we call it, or These are justly regarded as prime necessities of life” 
our fathers used to call it, mercantile dishonor. to all churches, but this fact does not justify them in 
The refinement of the nineteenth century does not per- | | buying more of these articles than they can pay for. 
mit the use of hard names, but we distrust the man; The Laodiceans are a tuneful folk, and they wor- 
who does this, and his paper generally needs two en- | ship to the sound of the harp, sachbut and 7 ee ; 
dorsers at the bank. These instruments are no doubt inspiring, and bles 5 

It is demoralizing, and a lowering of the standards. | to religious feeling. Commercially they draw, and | 
“The street” does not like it. The morality of the |help to “make the church pay.” But sooner or later — 
church need not be higher than that of the street the question will rise whether they draw sufficiently © 
ought to be, but it surely should not be lower than | to overcome the repelling force of a church debt. «= © 
that of the street actually is. _ The church at Ephesus affords a refreshing example © 

Every time we try to run a ten thousand dollar of method in church management. At ‘its annual 
church on a seven thousand dollar rent roll, we become | meeting, a budget of expenses for the opening year is 
entered apprentices of bankruptcy, and we show the! proposed, discussed and adopted, which is rigidly fol-~ 
world an example of bad faith and worse practice. | lowed and fixes the limit of appropriation. This ~ 
If we live through it, it is by good luck and not by ‘budget i is about as follows : 
good deserving. 


Tho Unitaren church at Laodiooe offers for our in-|  PAMGE vsss---vevssee secretes io 
spection a fair example of the usual administration of | Maintenance of building, including salary of 
Protestant churches. It habitually spends more than | Levite, supplies, insurance.............-- 1,375 
it earns; it has a deficit this year; it had a deficit last. | Pe agence Senet nn ere 7 
year; it always has a deficit. It is true that in the Cantlenhabien. . supp J BAPE RELIST RS CANCE Tl 1000 
hundred and fifty years of its history this church has 

never failed to pay up its deficit, with an amount of : $8,275 
grumbling that depended largely upon the state of Estimated pew rents............csseccccesess $8,400 


the times : and the majority of the Laodiceans seem | Here is a practical case in which a church decides 
rather to like it, and to count the funds wrung from jn advance what its expenses shall be, fixes the amount © 
their pockets by industrious and persistent canvassing within its income and then sticks to its plan. It 
committees as part of the regular annual income of | seems to me that this church is justified rather than | 
the church. the other. 28 ee 

A recent number of the Laodicea Lyre gives an — | 


abstract of the last report of the treasurer, which RETROSPECT—THE SOPHISTS. 


shows four leading classes of expenses, as follows: 


tot ov ces cont chsdna cate ane ania $5,300 We have now finished, as will presently appear; | © 
9 RT TG RS SER el fond” Gk GD inane : 2,200 what may be regarded as the first great epoch in the — 
aintenance of building, including salary o 
et ig ig i (try af Grn ptr. Bale going | 
Foreign relations, including subsidy to the West- y y p its ge 


ern Asiatic Conference.................. 500 far, obviously enough, speculation has been occupied 
chiefly with external nature, man and the supernatural 
Total budget of expenses................. $9,400 receiving comparatively little attention. Attention & > x 
Total income from rentals and collections 7,300 them has, however, gradually increased, and the tran-" 
BE Cg cin + ¢ Veusewhearaiuas esas 2,100 sition through it to the following epoch is plain en : 
As to the method pursued by these early thinkers, i 
$9,400 was, of course, what is now commonly known as the © 
It appears that the regular income of this great | metaphysical as distinguished from the scientific,— ; 
church covers less than seventy-seven per cent of ‘its | spontaneous hypothesis, together with deductive in- — 
disbursements; and this is probably not far from an | ference, taking the place of careful induction and veri- ~ 
average showing. fication. The greatest achievement in method was 
The great daily above quoted gives no direct infor- obviously the dialectic of the Eleatics—a possession for — 
mation about general business in Asia Minor, but it is all time, Of this we shall hear further in the ro : 
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3 upon which we are about to enter. In the hands of 


q of the mind to know the real truth concerning the con- 


2 the study of the pre-Sophistic speculation. 


| of the first, rather than the beginning 
_ period in the history of Greek philosophy. They are, 


E “external ” 
) mind as the pre of reality, but they reduce it to 


not in universal science, but in individualistic culture 


i ’ 


4 aned show of wisdom on all subjects of peculiarly 
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Plato it became a marvelous piece of intellectual ma- 
_ chinery, which the ablest of the historians of philoso- 

_ phy has not hesitated to call sublime. Finally, as to 
the general attitude of thought in this epoch, there 
- has been a change from simple confidence in the power 


stitution of things to something like skepticism, not 


' indeed with reference to the validity of thought, but | 
' with reference to that of sense-perception. 
’ skepticism was carried to its extreme by the Atomists, 
' with whom even the validity of thought was reduced 
; to the minimum,—the knowledge of atoms and the 


This 


' motion thereof. This seems to be the natural result 


B. ~ of viewing reality as external to mind, and may be re- 


ed as one of the best lessons to be gathered from 
A better | 
Tesson is, of course, that taught by Anaxagoras, the 
unity of all things in mind. 

The skepticism of which we have just been speaking 


' culminated in the doctrines of the so-called Sophists, 


who are indeed, sometimes treated as marking the end | 
of the second | 


in fact, transitional. Their philosophy is not a phil- 
osophy of external nature, nor of mind, but of sensa- 
tion, in oyogu there is no fixed reference to a reality, 
“internal’’; they do indeed regard 


“a series or congeries of unsynthetizable sensations. 
Again, while their first principles are borrowed from 
preceding thinkers, their application of them is to 


matters that had been of comparatively small account 
' to earlier thinkers, but are of first importance to suc- 


ceeding thinkers, namely, psychological and ethical 


matters. 


Strictly speaking, perhaps we ought to regard 


- the Sophists as philosophers only or chiefly in 


a negative sense; for they were interested primarily, 


eel were sensible enough to see, however, that the 
_ pretention to wisdom that a professional educator 


3 eonesarily makes must be supported by at least a 


show of philosophy. Too much of the real thing 


_ itself would doubtless have hindered rather than pro- 
~ moted their main purpose, which seems to have been 


to form what Plato calls the “little legal mind.” 
They were by no means men of small ability; they 
were not wholly incapable of genuinely philosophiz- 


ing. But their principal business was to supply as 
q i as possible certain ethical and _ political 


_ demands of their time; to fit ambitious youth to exer- 
cise shrewdly and successfully the paramount rights 
sa privileges of citizenship in an unrestrained de- 


' mocracy. The young Athenian who must make his 


mark before the public assembly or, perhaps, defend 
himself before a body of dikasts or judges, could 
hardly find superfluous a smart training in all those 
‘nice points, or, as Aristotle calls them, topics, in the 
~ eonduct of plausible argument; he must have all pos- 
- sible skill in rhetoric and dialectic and must have a 


human interest. The philosophy of the schools was, 
of course, indispensable; but it must be kept as a dis- 

cipline for boys, and not allowed to override practical 
expediency.: In short, the young Athenian desired, 
and the Sophist came to teach, a philosophy that was 
seasoned or qualified to suit the popular taste. And 
yet the name Sophist must not be taken wholly in 
its sinister meaning. The Sophist was not always a 
conscious perverter of the truth, and he did much to 
prepare the way for true philosophy. He was, as 


Grote says, the professor or public teacher, and fur- 


nished the higher education of Greece. To him the 
Athenian youth, who in the schools had been trained 
physically, had gotten the cream of the best poets 
and moralists, had learned to recite fittingly from 
‘them and to take part in dramatic choruses, came for 
‘instruction in “‘ philosophy,” theoretical and practical ; 
mathematics, astronomy, dialectics, oratory, criticism. 


_The Sophist was, in short, the lecturer and examiner 


—learned, ingenious, versatile, and often brilliant— 
who not only instructed his age but stimulated it, if 
not always to profound inquiry and research, yet to 
restless analysis and debate, before which merely 
customary views and practices were not always able 
to hold their own. In saying this we do not forget 
that the method of the Sophist finally degenerated 
into the worst order of trifling and charlatanry. One 
needs but to read a page or two from Plato’s Enthy- 
demus to see that. 

But to return to the philosophy of the Sophists. 
In its psychological aspect, it was pure sensationalism ; 
in its ethical, it was the philosophy of the right of pri- 
vate judgment. Its principal theses are “‘ Nothing is,” 
and ‘‘Man is the measure of all things.”’ According to 
it, reality lies not in Being, Novus, or the Atom, but in 
the mind of the individual man. 

Of the many Sophists, we shall speak of but four: 
Protagoras, Gorgias, Hippias, and Prodicus. 

Protagoras, of Abdera, who lived between 490 and 


. 410 B. C., was first in Athens about the middle of the 


fifth century B. C. He was the first of the public 
teachers to receive pay—a practice that was considered 
disreputable by Socrates and Plato. Protagoras, 
however, as it would appear, charged only a moderate 
price, and deserved not at all the contempt the money- 
making Sophists after him were richly rewarded with. 
He was a man of learning, character, and intellect—a 
man whom even Plato did not care to sneer at—and 
was much sought after by people of culture. He 
might be compared to some of the brilliant professors 
or writers of the present day, who, by their “fresh” 
ideas---their “modern science,” their “new ethics,” 
their “‘new theology”—and, we may add, very often 
by their negatively philosophical views, attract a large 
share of public attention. He ‘‘had the courage of his 
convictions,’ convictions that caused him to be con- 
demned as an atheist and his works to be publicly 
burned. He is said to have prepared laws for one of 
the Athenian colonies. 

“The measure of all things,” says Protagoras, “is 
man; of things that are, that they are, of things that 


are not, that they are not,” By this equivocal asser- 
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tion he meant, not that the truth is one and accessible 
primarily to reflection only, but that it is as various 
as the feelings of men, by which alone it is gauged. 
This, it will be perceived, is simply the Heraclitean 
doctrine of the eternal flux of things, superficially in- 
terpreted, transferred from Nature to Man; or rather, 
perhaps, applied to the “knowing” subject as well 
as to the “known” object. Strictly interpreted, it 
would mean, of course, not only that no two persons 
think or perceive the same thing, but that no person 
thinks or feels twice alike; it would mean also that 
there is and can be no real or fixed object of knowl- 
edge. Contradictory opinions are equally true. 
Right and wrong are merely matters of opinion, and 
the State is founded on a compact resting on force. 
The existence of the gods is uncertain. The student 


represented as borrowing from the “wise Prodicus.” = 


of the history of philosophy will recognize in the 
theory of Protagoras that doctrine of the “relativity | 
of knowledge” which is the chief stock in trade of 
the most popular philosophy of the present time. 


Gorgias, of Leontini, in Sicily (483-375 B.C.), | 
whom, on account of his age and his rhetorical fame, 


Plato compares to Nestor, came to Athens in a Sicilian 
embassy in the year 427 B.C, and acquired as a 
teacher of rhetoric “greater celebrity,” says Grote, 
“than any man of his time.” His reputation as a 
rhetorician seems to have overshadowed somewhat his 
character as an acute thinker. 

The main argument of Gorgias, which is directed 
against the notion of objective and absolute reality, 
is in substance as follows: Nothing is. If anything 
were, it must be derived or original. It cannot be de- 
rived, for, as the Eleatics maintained, there is no ab- 
solute becoming. It cannot be original, for it would 
then be infinite; but the infinite is nowhere, for it 
can neither be in itself nor in any other (i. e., it is 
devoid of self-reference or reference to other), and 
what is nowhere is not. Again, if anything were, it 
could not be known; for if thought and being are 
oue, as Parmenides says, then whatever is thought 
must be, as for example, a contest with chariots on the 
sea. Finally, if knowledge were possible, it could not 
be communicated, because there is no identity between 
the sign and the thing signified, because, further, no 
two persons can have just the same idea. 

This sounds very absurd and unedifying; it flies in 
the face of common sense. But the reader must not 
overlook the fact that Gorgias is holding firmly to the 
principle of identity and is thereby exhibiting the 
dual nature of ordinary experience. It is one thing 
to condemn a theory because it does not square with 
given “fact;” it is another thing to understand the 
logical character and bearings of that theory. A one- 
sided theory may often be much more useful for the 
purposes of philosophy than many a dull, unexplained, 
so-called fact. 

Hippias of Elis, and Prodicus of Ceos, we may 
dismiss with a word or two. The former was cele- 
brated on account of his varied learning and his dic- 
tum that law is a tyrant compelling men to do many 
things contrary to nature, a saying that reflects the 
growing sentiment in Athens favoring social and 


political disintegration. Prodicus, who is some- 
times called a teacher of Socrates, was noted as a 
moralist. Socrates seems to have thought him a val- 
uable adviser of youth, but no dialectician or scien- 
tific thinker. In the second book of Xenophon’s” 


‘* Memorabilia,” there is an allegory that Socrates i 


It pictures Hercules as approached by two women, | 
Pleasure and Virtue, who, on the one hand, in terms 
of pure hedonism, and, on the other, in terms o1” 
tolerably reasonable eudemonism, urge their respec- | 
tive claims to his choice. The allegory was very 
celebrated among the ancients, and seems to cons i- 
tute the corner-stone of Prodicus’s reputation. 3 
B. C. Burr. 


«S 


IN HIM. 


Though the bee 
Miss the clover, 
Fly it by and know it not ; 
Though the sea 
Wash not over 
On the sands a wounded spot ; 
Heart, O heart! 
Thou wilt part 
From the All-hold on thee, and lose thy way, 
Never, never; 
Nor wilt sever 
Thy sweet life from the life of night and day. 
Thou in him 
Liest as dim 
As yellow wings in golden atmosphere, 
Or in the sea each watery spiritual sphere. 
J. V. B. 


SHORT DOCTRINAL SERMONS. 


IIT. 


ABOUT THE TRINITY. 


1. It is not our purpose to argue the truth or 
in this doctrine, but simply to give a short state 
of the facts about it. “a4 

2. The most concise and at the same time simplest 
form in which the doctrine appears is in the Episcopa 
church prayer book where the Trinity is addressec 
thus: ‘Oh holy, blessed, and glorious Trinity, tk 
Persons and one God,” and where each of the tk 
is addressed as God, thus, “God the Father,” “God 
the Son,” and “ God the Holy Ghost.” If this n- 
guage were in any other book we would call it t 
theistic, but here it is Trinity. 

8. The doctrine is not taught by the Old Tes 
ment, since the plain teaching of these scriptanelll ; 
that Israel’s God is one God. But if we have e 
doctrine in our minds we may find traces of it, as for 
instance, in the first chapter of Genesis, where the 
plural form is used in God’s name, and where it is 


said “Let us make man,” ete. Also traces are fou 
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in the triple blessings and praises in the Old Testa- 
' ment. The Jews never believed in the doctrine and 
never saw it in their scriptures. 

4. In the New Testament the strongest passage in| 
its favor is to be found in I. John, v.,7. Here it is 
' more distinct than in any other place in the New 
’ Testament, yet not so distinct as in the church formu- | 
las. But if you look to the new version of the New 
- Testament you will not find this verse. 
_ by one of the church fathers. 
-_ There are, however, other passages which have a 
- Trinity “look” to them, such as Paul’s benediction | 
and the baptismal formula: “baptize them in the 
' name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” 


es 
a 


» what is called the “ Apostles’ Creed.” This was once 
supposed to have been written by the apostles—this 
notion is abandoned. In this creed the Father only 
is called God. Jesus is the “Son of God.” But in 
325 A. D. a new creed was put forth, called the 
Nicene creed. Here Jesus is called “God from God.” 
In this creed the Holy Spirit is not called God. This 
_ omission was partially rectified by the Council of 
» Constantinople, 381, where it was decreed that the 
' Holy Ghost be worshipped. Neither of these creeds 
| was quite strong enough, so a new one was given about 
» the end of the fifth century, in which the Three are 
_ declared to be each in himself God and yet not three 
- Gods but one God in Trinity. This is the so-called 
_ Athanasian creed. 

' 6. But in the church there arose a new dispute 
' about the nature of Christ, whether he had one will or 
_ two wills, one soul or two souls. The councils of 
E epbecus and Chalcedon (431 and 451), settled the 
question by declaring that in Christ there were two 
’ natures most closely and intimately united, but with- 
out being mixed or confounded. These same councils 
declared Mary to be the “ Mother of God.” 

_  ‘%. To sum up these we have in the Trinity the per- 
4 son of the Father, the divine person of the Son, the 
human person of the Son, and the person of the Holy 
Ghost. To which is added, as supplementary, the 
_ person of the Virgin. In heaven’s council we have 
_ therefore five persons. ALBERT WALKLEY. 
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THE WOMEN’S WESTERN UNITARIAN 
CONFERENCE.* 


1877. 


At the Conference this year, which met at Toledo, 
eo during the discussion on ways and means of 
eee cat our cause, Mr. Jones offered a resolution 
~ that a committee of ladies be appointed who should 
_ endeavor to bring our various ladies’ societies and 
actuaries into the general denominational work. 
After some discussion by the gentlemen, it was, on 
_ motion of Murray Nelson, Esq., referred to a com- 


aq *It is always difficult to discover the beginnings of even small things. 
- The above paper, read at the Indiana State Conference at La Porte, Dec. 3, 
1884, is published at the request of the ladies, who are anxious that the true 
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mittee of three ladies, Miss Roberts, of Chic 


J 5. This baptismal formula is further developed in 


ago; Mrs. 
Cravens, of Toledo; and Mrs. Stebbins, of Detroit, 
who reported favorably on the resolution next day, 
when the discussion was again carried on, so far as I 
ean learn, by the gentlemen, and ended in a resolution 


by Rev. E. P. Powell that the ladies be requested to 


organize immediately for the purpose of codperating 
in the general work of the Conference. This resolu- 


It is a forgery | tion passed and a committee of thirteen ladies were 
It is now cast out. appointed. But their efforts were much curtailed by 


the serious illness of their chairman. This year, un- 
solicited by the women, two of their number, Mrs. E. 


P. Allis, of Milwaukee, and Mrs. Fayette Smith, of 


Cincinnati, were placed on the Board of Directors on 
recommendation of the Business Committee. 

At the Sunday-school meeting Mrs. Fayette Smith 
read a valuable paper on Sunday-school literature and 
libraries. 


1878. 


At the next Conference, Church of the Messiah, 
Chicago, the chairman of the Woman’s Committee, 
after several sittings with a large number of women 
who were seriously in earnest and had come to this 
Conference, many of them to give of themselves and 
get for themselves and their work the benefit of this 
new movement, reported the following: 


Whereas, The aim and purpose of the Western Unitarian 
Conference is to promote the spirit of Free Inquiry and Indi- 
vidual Responsibility in all matters pertaining to Religious 
Faith and Doctrine and this without regard to race, sect, or 
Sex}; 

Whereas, Though women have been freely admitted into 
this Conference, they have heretofore failed to identify them- 
selves, save in a very partial and .limited degree, either with 
its thought or action, and 

Whereas, We believe that the highest interests, not only of 
religion, but of women themselves, demand a larger and more 
active interest on her part in the labors and responsibilities of 
this and similar assemblies; 

Resolved, That we, the women of the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference, signify, not only our willingness, but our earnest 
desire to share henceforth with our brothers in the labors and 
responsibilities of this association, and that we pledge our- 
selves to an active and hearty support of those cherished 
convictions which constitute our Liberal Faith, and to which 
we owe a heart-whole and undying allegiance. To the practical 
furtherance of the above be it also 

Resolved, That we request of the officers and members of 
the Conference the election of an Assistant Secretary, such 
office to be filled by a woman, who shall have charge of all 
correspondence and general business relating to the work 
of women in the Conference, and to present a report of the 
same at each annual meeting. 

Finally, That we recommend to the women connected with 
the Conference that they shall organize within their several 
vicinities an association of women for the study and dissem- 
ination of the principles of Free Thought and Liberal Relig- 
ious Culture and the practical assistance of all worthy schemes 
and enterprises intended for the spread and upholding of these 
principles. 


These resolutions were discussed by Messrs. Jones, 
Wendte, Shippen, and Gordon, and Mr. Jones moved 
“That the Conference accepts with gratitude and 
approval the resolutions of the Woman’s Committee 
to codperate with the Conference in its various works, 
and gladly complies with their request to appoint an 
Assistant Secretary from their number,” which was 


their movement, as set forth in the record, be published.— | 


heartily carried. 


“UNITY. 
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A paper by-Mrs. C. P. Woolley was read before the 
Conference on the “ Duties of Liberal Women.’ 

Following this Conference the women of Chicago 
showed their loyalty to and interest in this movement 
by starting the Chicago Woman’s Liberal Union, 
taking up a pretty thorough course of study in relig- 
ious history, for which a full and admirable schedule 
was prepared by Mrs. Woolley. An earnest and 
interested class followed the course through, much to 
their profit and pleasure. Copies of this programme 
can be obtained of Miss Le Baron, Secretary of the 
W. W. U. C., 135 Wabash avenue, Chicago. This 
Union also did some very active and efficient denomina- 
tional work in opening and furnishing a room for 


the West for the Western Conference, whose equip- 
ments had now completely outgrown the Janesville 
parsonage. 

Isv¥. 

At the Cincinnati Conference the Chicago Woman’s 
Liberal Union sent a delegate, Mrs. C. P. Woolley, 
who presented to the women assembled the work al- 
ready done by that body—their study-work, which 
ought to have its complement in every hamlet in the 
land; asking the coéperaticn of all in helping to main- 
tain the Western headquarters, where books on sale 
(for it was then almost impossible to obtain at a West- 
ern bookstore any work bearing distinctively upon Uni- 


tarianism), tracts, pamphlets, etc., for distribution, the | 


Sunday-school tool-chest, ete., were given an abiding | 
place, whence they were procurable. This Union had | 


also been actively at work, collecting and distributing | 
with a free hand, throughout the West, a large amount 


of literature, and answering correspondence pertaining 
thereto. 
Jones, gave a bit of talk on the importance ‘and helpful- 
ness of correspondence with isolated Liberals, making 


hold opinions, and have longings, aspirations, struggles, 
defects and victories quite akin to their own—-that in- 


stead of being marked, peculiar—a freak of nature—| 


they are of a large and noble brotherhood, wrest- 
ling. with identical perplexities and problems. An) 
appeal was made for $500), for the coming year’s work, | 
and we were beginning to gather in 

evil” and seed of much ‘good, when 
pastor of that church came down and persistently | 
drove us up to the audience-room, to listen to an ess 
on “Completeness ’’—not half so complete 


aciiara and cents. However. we had awakened inter-| 


est ant enthusiasm enough to give the impetus that | 
started Miss Sallie Ellis and her P. QO. mission, and 
enlisted the codperation of a few women in several 


different States. 
LSSO. 
At our efticient little 


with all the Liberals she could learn of, and did effect- 


alive solely by the persistent energy of a few faithful 
women, and that in several places where a society had 
headquarters in Chicago, the most central point in| 


The chairman of the woman’s committee, Mrs. | 


Poa 5 | rithstandi st efforts of our J 
them feel that there are others in this wide world who | notwithstanding the earnest efforts of our treasurer 


“the root of all | 
the charming 


8Y | well versed in our denominational lore, one who could — 
as our 


meeting would have been if that man had been kept | 
out, snd we allowed to garner in a larger harvest of | 


Milwaukee Conference the 
women’s work had assumed sufficient proportions to 
warrant areport. The only two new societies organ- 
ized during the year in the West had been the work of 
a woman, “and trom the twenty-five ladies’ societies 


reporting there had been raised for denominational 

urposes over $9,000, entirely by woman’s energy. Of 
the $500 for the Western Conference $255 was raised 
in Chicago, where the Woman’s Liberal Union was 
actively and intellectually at work, demonstrating 
most conclusively that culture pays; that ideas are 
the surest, safest and most remunerative of invest- 
ments. Outside of Chicago Mrs. C. J. Richardson, of ~ 
Princeton, had put herself into direct communication 


ive work in Illinois. It also developed from the 
reports that a number of pastorless societies were kept 


never existed, a few earnest women gathered Sunday 
after Sunday for an intelligent study of the Bible, as 
a foundation for reasonable religious convictions, en- 
larging their own hearts and minds and helping 
others. 

It was resolved that the Western Conference as- 
sume the responsibility of the headquarters, which had 
thus far rested on the Chicago Woman’s Liberal 
Union and the Western Secretary. The women were 
invited to pay into the treasury of the Western Con- 
ference funds raised over and above local expenses, 
and a lady was elected assistant treasurer, holding 
the same relation to the woman’s work that the treas- 

-urer did to the general conference, being also a mem- 
ber of the executive board of the conference; alsoa — 
lady correspondent for each of the Western States. 


| 1881. 


At St. Louis the women met for a business session 
for the fourth time. A brief report was read by Miss 
‘Roberts, assistant secretary, and Mrs. Hilton, assis- 
tant treasurer. Our finances were a little depressed, 


A committee was appointed to draft a constitution, — 
which was subsequently published and widely dis- — 
tributed. 


| This was the largest meeting of women we have — 

ever had, with more enthusiasm than at any subsequent — 
one. After the acceptance of the constitution andthe — 
election of a president—Mrs. Sunderland—there 
came the vital question of who should fill that all-im-— 
portant office, the secretaryship. This functionary 


must be a woman of large heart, wise head, and 


) 


assume the responsibilities of the home end of the — 
conference; matronize the headquarters and mother — 
the various activities assumed by the women. All a 
eyes turned instinctively to Miss Roberts. A motion — 
was made and seconded that she be asked to give her — 
entire time assecretary of the W. W. U. C., that bey 
becoming responsible for her salary. The motion was — 
discussed and enthusiastically carried, but afterwards — 
vetoed. 

Up to this time our aim had been: 

1. To help pay the salary of the assistant secre- 
tary. 


se 


a 
To assist in keeping open the headquarters in ‘ 
Chicago. 
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3. To put ourselves as far as possible in direct 
communication through the marl with isolated Liberal 
people throughout the West. 

4. To get subscribers for Unity, especially among 
the lonely unchurched. 

5. Attend tothe homekeeping and hospitality of the 
headquarters, which thus far had been largely dele- 
gated to the assistant secretary, Miss Roberts. 

Thus far we had worked on without any very specific 
name, but with very direct and clearly defined aims 
and a strong purpose. Now we had received a bap- 
tismal name, elected a president, two vice-presidents, 
treasurer, and ten directors. 


1882. 


At Cleveland the Conference was incorporated— 
confirmed. We had reports from the assistant secre- 
tary of the Western Conference, from our treasurer 
and State directors. Anessay on “Woman’s Relation 
to the Liberal Church,” by Mrs. Brotherton, of Cin- 
cinnati, and on “What Can an Isolated Liberal 
Woman Do?” by Miss Brown, of Lawrence, Kansas; 
a Sunday afternoon sermon by Miss Eastman, and a 

many shorter speeches from Miss May, Mrs. 
Barrows, and Mrs. Wells, of Boston; Mesdames Cole, 
Sunderland, Effinger, and others of the Woman’s 
Conference. At the business meeting the Conference 
again voted to employ the entire time of a secretary 
of its own, also to contribute to the beneficiary of a 
lady student for the ministry. The treasurer’s report 
shows an increase of income. 


1883. 


Friday, May 11, was the Woman’s Day of the Con- 
ference at Unity Church, Chicago. There was the 
usual reading of reports. Our secretary gave a full 
report of her work; treasurer of hers—finances in- 
cre ; 
Paper by Rev. Joseph May, of Philadelphia, on 
“The Distribution of Liberal Religious Literature,” 
read and discussed by Rev. W. C. Gannett; report of 
the Ohio work by Mrs. Fayette Smith; essays by Mrs. 
MeMahan on “Our Relations to the Present Religious 
Problems;” Miss A. A. Woodward (Auber Forestier) 
on “Liberal Thought in Sweden,” Conference Sermon 
by Rev. Mary A. Safford in the evening. It was 
voted to raise $1,000 for the ensuing year, a number 
of churches pledging themselves for definite sums. 

At the business meeting, after much discussion and 
with very grave doubts on the part. of some, it was 
voted to engage only half thesecretary’s time, paying 
therefor $400, and using the other $300 for educa- 
tional and philanthropic purposes. Now, however 
commendable these other channels were, there were 
those who had labored long and faithfully very near 
the heart of the work, who felt that it was a serious 
mistake to scatter our energies until we had thorough- 
ly established ourselves in a central point, a heart 
from which life currents should pulsate through every 
member to the extremities, warming, vivifying and 
ennerving the whole body. In a large iron works 
one fireman was found whose furnace was ever ready. 


When asked his secret of success, said, “I abenye 
keep a white heat at the centre.” First establish a 
white heat at the centre, keep that aglow and life is 
ensured. Concentrate and work outward. Our first 
need, as it was that of the Western Conference, is a 
secretary to direct, counsel with and carry out our 
plans. We want a vital centre; the vital circumfer- 
ence will inevitably follow. 

In the brief sketch I have given you of the W. W. 
U. C., you will see that it has been anything but a 
Jonah’s gourd growth, springing up in the night and 
withering in a day. It really began away back of 
the first resolution in the Conference, and instead of 
being but three years old, or even seven, has actually, 
so far as active operation is concerned, passed into its 
teens. It was not the bolting of discontented women 
because they had had no opportunity to hear their 
own voices in the conference-room. From first to last 
we have been delegate members, life members, annual 
members, if we chose. Our brothers have been ever 
ready to give us a most respectful hearing whenever 
we were willing to speak ; indeed, have absolutely 
urged us todo so. The platform was always open to 
us, so far as I know, and I have been pretty intimately 
acquainted with the Western Unitarian Conference 
for nearly a quarter of a century, but we felt it more 
profitable to listen than to talk—besides, it was not 
our habit ; and, finally, to settle the question of our 
bolting, the first move came from a gentleman, the 
second also, and the third likewise. Nor was it, as 
has been surmised, a trick of Mr. Jones to slip from 
his own and his wife’s shoulders upon those of the 
other women this burden of duties. The more wants 
supplied, the more there were to supply ; the more 
work done, the more there was to do ; and the legiti- 
mate growth outgrew even two pairs of hands apt at 
labor. It has been an evolution, not a revolution, 
and we ought to rejoice in these larger opportunities 
of helpfulness, and take hold of this work with re- 
newed energy and consecrated determination, putting 
in vitality and more money. But for the action of a 
few earnest, loyal, hopeful, helpful women, the work 
could not have gone on thus far. The headquarters 
would have been an impossibility. What are these 
headquarters? you ask. They are where the secre- 
tary of the Western Conference has a warm corner for 
his desk, where he can reply to your perplexing let- 
ters; where, at another desk, sits the secretary of the 
Sunday. School Society, busy all day long, five days in 
the week, that your children may get the benefit of the 
best religious instruction and helps to higher thoughts 
and nobler impulses ; where the secretary of the Wo- 
‘man’s Conference does her now limited work; where 
‘books to loan are kept for those unable to purchase 
who wish to inform themselves concerning the princi- 
ples we profess ; where the very best sermons preached 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, irre- 
spective of ecclesiastical bias, can be procured at only 
the cost of printing and postage, and less if you don’t 
care to pay for them; where the stock of the Sunday- 
School-Society is kept for your benefit; where the 
editor of Unrry also has a desk, and can be interviewed 
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almost any day of the week ; where, when in the city, 
you can run in, toast your toes, put your queries, and 
bask in the sunshine of the cordial workers, or im- 
merse yourself in recent denominational literature you 
will find there. All this, and more, in one rear room 
in Chicago. It costs! Certainly it does; and shouldn’t 
you be assessed to help defray the expenses incurred ? 
Of course you should. It is your blessed privilege. 
We want your personal interest. We want your aid 
in every way. Where your treasure is there will your 
heart be also. 

As I have already said, we ought to have the entire 
time of a secretary. There is more than work enough 
to keep one very busy with all the aid she can com- 
mand. We ought to have on our Board a woman 
. from each State in our Conference who could attend 
the State Conference, interest the women in the gen- 


eral work, and keep herself in communication with 
our central office. And the more work done by these 
several State directors the more there will be for our 
secretary at headquarters to do. 

The distribution of liberal religious literature is 
only one of the activities, and by no means the most 
important, that should come under the special super- 
vision of our secretary, who should be a woman of 
general intelligence as well as well grounded in our 
denominational literature; capable,through correspond- 
ence, of forming, encouraging, and fostering club work 
both literary and theological, and with the aid of the 
secretary of the Sunday-School Society, assisting lib- 
eral people, living remote from churches of their own 
faith, in starting and maintaining Sunday-schools 
where the children may be spared the baneful influ- 
ence of learning dogmas that will cost them much 
mental anguish, if not a hardened skepticism, ere they 
unlearn them. I have long been convinced that one 
of the hopes of our future lies in this very work of 
fostering little Sunday circles, which meet for spiritual 
quickening and religious edification, parents bringing 
their children with them for a baptism of the Holy 
Spirit of consecrated and loyal maintenance of truth, 
and an honest facing of doubts and frank admission 
of limitations and ignorance. What right have we 
to allow our little ones to grow up in an atmosphere 
of Calvinism, tainting the plastic child-mind and 
embittering the tender heart, without using all the 
disinfectants within our power; merely falling back 
on our environment, easing our conscience with the 
stultifying assurance that we were out of the reach 
of a church or Sunday-school of our own convictions, 
and it was so hard to keep our children from these 
outside influences. Beyond a church or Sunday- 
school of your own convictions, while there is one 
mother heart, one father brain, and a child’s receptive 
mind in communion? Make your church ; make your 
Sunday-school, be it but the little circle of your own 
fireside, and do not hide your light; let it shine out a 
welcome to kindred souls seeking the same help. En- 
courage friends and neighbors to join your Inquiry 
Meetings. Keep them sweet in temper, earnest and 
reverent in spirit, and free in the freedom of direct, 
honest search for truth; avoid all partisan dogmatism. 


toward the light, and for which text-books are 


to do. We have found the woman who is capable and ~ 


oe 


Remember that it is possible to be narrow and big- — 
oted, even as an Unitarian. There comesa comfort,a — 
peace, a strength from openly avowed convictions, from 
tangible church relations, and this little Sunday-school — 
of to-day, this little gathering in some parlor, or, may- — 
hap, the one living-room of a humble home, th . 
it may never become the nucleus of a church, will 3 
a hallowed memory to men and women in the future, © 
made braver, stronger, nobler, more earnest by this ~ 
contact with consecrated lives and devout purposes. 7 
It will bear its fruit in men and women who dare to © 

be true to themselves, dare to do right because itis — 
right, and dare to stand manfully up with what they — 
believe to be a just cause, even though in what seems ~ 
an ignoble minority. This, I say, is a most im ‘ 
branch of our work. Then our literary clubs through- 

out the land, which are doing so much to emanci a 
people who have groped hitherto blindly and silently — 


multiplied at our headquarters, need fostering . 
increasing in number. There is so much, oh! so much ~ 


willing to keep the machinery running, and it is for. ~ 
us to put our hands in our pockets and supply funds ~ 
for the fuel. Unless we do so the work must lag and © 
languish. It is but a small sum from many we ask ~ 
“Many a mickle makes a muckle.” Coral reefs are ~ 
built speck by speck, yet culminate in portions of con- 
tinents. If all who ought would take a little interest © 
success would be ensured ; though we must not look © 
for large results in a year, aye, in eight or ten of ~ 
them, even from the most efficient worker. 


“We cannot take Utopia by force.” 


’Tis ours to do our wisest and best, shirk no respon- — 
sibility, leave no unfinished work for our children— ~ 
they will be bountifully endowed in that line, rest — 
assured—no trusting in Providence for the remission ~ 
of sins of omission. 

“The sov’reign proof 
That we devote ourselves to God, is seen 
In living as though there were no God.” 


Doing our utmost, as though we were all of earth, 
and retiring with the comforting assurance that : 


At worst, I have performed my share of the task. 
The rest is God’s concern. 
5S. C. Lui. Jones. 


The Sabbath is of value only as it is the expression — 
and servant of what is best in the life of to-day. We 
must be careful to make our argument for the Sab- © 
bath represent living interests.—J. H. Crooker. 5 


Great is he who enjoys his earthenware as if it were 
plate, and not less great is the man to whom all his — 
plate is no more than earthenware.— Leighton. 3 


In bestowing earnest care upon those committed to 


our charge we learn more than we can teach.—Jas. ~ 
Harwood, B. A. : 
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- Allen. Unitarian Sunday-Schoo 


Whe Study able. 


All books noticed in this department, as well as new and 
standard books of every description, may be obtained by ad- 
dressing The Colegrove Book Co., 135 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


CHURCH HISTORY FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS.* 


The work before us is a compendium of ecclesiasti- 
eal facts, stated, as every one who knows Mr. Allen 


would expect, in that very clear, concise, and accurate 


manner which only the thorough mastery of a subject 
makes possible. As a specimen of brief, lucid, yet 
comprehensive statement, nothing could be better than 
his description of the Pelagian Controversy, or his 
sketch of the Gnostics. And for fairness and sobriety, 
so infrequent in church history, nothing could surpass 
his mention of the Jesuits. 

This little book will be welcomed by all scholars as 
a very serviceable “handbook”; but its chief value 
will be as a “guide” to the same author’s three vol- 
umes on Church History, to which there are numerous 
references. It is too brief and condensed for beginners, 
unless they use it in connection with the larger work. 
But in studying any subject it is well to start from 
such an “Outline,” and then work out the topics in 
detail; and so used it will be of great assistance. 

When, however, we try to estimate its value for the 
Sunday-school, we approach difficult and uncertain 

ound. Our impression is that it is too massive to 
be of wide utility. 
the Sunday-school, how limited the time that can be 
given to a subject, and how little study can be expect- 
ed of Sunday-school pupils, we fear that few classes 
ean be found, daring enough to attack such a task as 
the systematic study of this manual. 

To one familiar with church history, who wishes to 
give conversations on this subject, this work will be of 
E great value by providing well-arranged topics and a 
skillful analysis. Yet itis nearer the level of the 


not a primer but an exhaustive compendium. In our 
ppedgment, three smaller books devoted to specific and 
less extensive topics, would have been far more ser- 
viceable; for instance: one on dogmas, one on church 
,. life, another on ecclesiastical events; in which the 
- movement or growth of history could have been dis- 
played. It is better for the young scholar to trace the 
_ development, and so to appreciate the nature, of a 
oem like the trinity, or an order like the Benedic. | 
- tines, than to learn a catalogue of facts. Mr. Allen 


E could not present this historic flow, and at the same 


- time include in so small a book such a multitude of 
diverse topics. 


When we come to particular criticism,we feel reluc-_ 


tant about sitting in judgment upon a writer so learned 


*s and so judicial; but we will venture, even if we reveal 


our ignorance rather than his errors. We hardly 
_ think that Mr. Allen is warranted in writing as he 


*OUTLINE OF CHURCH HISTORY x, A. D.. 50-1880. pp. 164. By Joseph Henry 


Society, Boston. 1884. 


When we consider who constitute . 


to this scientific movement. 


Howard and not Pinel? 
and not DeMaistre? 


and not Channing? 
_ Theological Seminary than the Sunday-school; for it is 
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does on p. 8, that the first Jerusalem \ Chedlpiea be- 


lieved that Jesus “had died as a sacrifice for the sins 
of the people.” Acts, 1: 30, to which he refers, does 
not justify that statement; and there are many reasons 
for thinking that they did not so regard Jesus. 

Mr. Allen is original in his opinion that Paul’s dif- 
ferent view of Jesus and the Law was due to his 
Roman citizenship. See p. 6. We think this too 
slight a circumstance to account for the phenomenon. 
Moreover, his Roman citizenship had not kept him 
from being a zealous Pharisee for years. 

The omission of some topics is unfortunate. The 
office of the early church as a social organ is not men- 
tioned, though it had more to do with the spread of 
Christianity than dogmas; but the omission of this sub- 
ject is not strange, for hardly any church historian 
has appreciated it. A grave defect is the absence of 
any extensive or systematic mention of the morals of 
successive periods. The quality and transformations 
of the moral ideal of the church is a topic of prime 
importance, and would give new and living interest to 
the whole subject. The unfriendly attitude of the 
church to philosophical and scientific men, especially 
in the fifth and sixth centuries; their drift toward 
Persia, where their successors became the teachers of 
the Arabs; and the important part played by the sub- 
sequent introduction of the exiled Greek culture to 
Christendom, present a theme of great importance, 
which is not even touched upon in the all too slight 


notice of Humanism. 


It.is surprising that the attitude of the church 
toward science should be passed over in silence. If 
room for Joachim and Occam, there ought to have 


been for Galileo and Copernicus; for though not a 


history of civilization, such a “handbook” ought to 
mention so great a fact as the relation of the church 
Some other omissions 
show a deficient sense of proportion. Why mention 
Why mention Chateaubrian 
Why mention Cardinal Newman 
On p. 154 Mr. Allen, in deserib- 
ing the breach between the Wesleys and Whitefield, 
speaks of Whitefield as “becoming” a rigid Calvinist. 
This is hardly an accurate description of a difference, 
occasioned as much by John Wesley’s change of 
opinion as by Whitefield’s more rigid Calvinism. 

Mr. Allen certainly deserves our thanks for the 
scholarly and valuable book which he has given us. 
And the limitations are doubtless unavoidable in such 
an undertaking, where the attempt is made to put so 
much wine into so small a bottle; yet it is perhaps 
expedient to call attention to them. 


J. H. Crooxer. 


It would hardly do for one less known as a woman 
of high motives, commendable disinterestedness and 
earnestness of life to have written so plainly “About 
People” as Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells has in the little 
book* of this name. Six of the eight essays deal 


*ABOUT PEOPLE. 


By Kate Gannett Wells. 
Oo. 


1885. pp. 233. $1.00. 


Boston: James R. Osgood & 
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directly with such social problems as are found in 
polite society and so-called “upper circles”. This 
book is timely if for no other reason than to remind | 
us that there are social problems of great import to be | 
found among other than the poor or the besotted. | 
There is much in the book to remind us of the pathetic 
phrase of George Eliot, “The perishing upper | 
classes”. There may be now and then just a touch | 
of caustic in Mrs. Wells’s pen, and we do not share 
with her some of her apprehensions; but the book | 
throughout is characterized by great sanity of spirit 
and wholesome common-sense. Many a woman ought 
to find great comfort if on reading this book she finds 
her place solidly among “ Average People,” for they 
are so much more comfortable and valuable to the 
world than the increasing and somewhat dangerous 
class of “ Superior Women” who “constellate” in clubs, 


rather than the novelist. But the book challenges 
attention by the forcible way in which it presents 
some of the most pressing problems of the times. It 
sets forth in vigorous yet temperate language the 
wrongs suffered by poor men in our own country at 
the hands of powerful corporations, and supports its 
recitals by strong evidence. Here it stops, just where 
the difficulty begins, and the author gives us but the 


‘slightest hint of what remedy he has to propose for 


the evils he denounces. This seems to us a vital 
defect in the book, for we think that such a story, ~ 
without the wise and temperate discussion which — 
should accompany it, will tend only to excite feelings — 

of lawlessness. C. H. K. iq 


—— 


“Some Heretics of Yesterday” * is not a book deal- 


know so much about the “ ologies,” and have such con- | 


ing with the lives and teachings of such men as Thomas 
Paine, as one would at first suppose from the title. 


cern for humanity that men and women sometimes |The author, Rev. S. E. Herrick, D. D., of Mount Ver- 


feel uncomfortable in their presence. 


Many sins of omission and commission may be for- 
given a book that is written with an earnest and sincere 
purpose, and the author of “ Katherine”* is unques- 
tionably earnest and sincere. The book is a protest 
against the hypocrisy of the minister whose flock 
adore him as a divine messenger of heavenly truths, 
while his family know him a brute and a tyrant ; the 
selfishness of the fashionable coquette, who chooses 
from her lovers as from her ribbons ; the weakness of 
home government that blights the lives of the children, 
the injustice of the world which recognizes ro differ- 
ence between duped ignorance and vice. To relieve 
these shades we have a minister of advanced and 
liberal thought, whose life is helpful and whose deeds 
are gentle, and a young girl who works her way out 
of a moral and intellectual prison to reach his side. 
The characters appear to have been studied from life, 
and the descriptions of natural scenery are among the 
best things in the book. The story is marred, however, 
by extravagancy of situation and tensity of emotion. 
A quiet home’ sketch of sweet, everyday life would 
give the author room for analysis and characterization, 
while avoiding the danger of tearing a passion to 
tatters. Another mistake is the unhealthy choice of 
subject. While the earth is full of golden fields and 
sunshiny meadows there is no need to lead us over 
bog and mire, unless it be for scientific purposes. 

L. A. L. 


The editor of the Chicago Express, a paper aiming 
to be the exponent of the “new” school of political 
economy, has published a novel in support of his 
views, which is attracting much attention. From a 
merely literary point of view the book has little to 


recommend it. The characters, with the exception of 


John Parsons, the hero, are surface sketches from 


life, such as we might expect from the news-gatherer 
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a. By Susa 8S. Vance. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


{t Driven From SEA TO SEA; OR JusT A CAMPIN’. 
cago: J. E. Downey & Co. $1.50. 


By C. C. Post. Chi- 


non Church, Boston, has given us a short history of 
the Reformation in a course of twelve lectures on the 
following subjects: “Tauler and the Mysties;” “ Wye. 
hf;’ ‘*Huss;’ “Savonarola;” ‘“ Latimer;’ “Cran- 
mer;” “Melancthon;” “Knox;” “Calvin;” “Coligny;” 
“William Brewster,” and “ Wesley.” 

The lectures were delivered for the young people of 
Dr. Herrick’s congregation on Sunday evenings, last 
winter, and are written in a clear, admirable, lit- 
erary style. The subjects are treated in the most 
unprejudiced manner. The lectures are interesting 
from beginning to end, the one on Calvin especially 
so. All who will read the book will feel that the 
young people of Mount Vernon Church enjoyed a lite- 
rary and historical feast last winter. 

W. 


8. L. 


Mr. Tryon’s collection of songsT is intended to supply 
suitable music for home circles especially, and also for 
choir use. The songs are of a sacred character, but 
they are cheerful in their devotional quality, and 
quite non-sectarian. The words are well selected, and 
happily adapted to melodies arranged from the best 
composers, with accompaniments suited to either cab- — 
inet organ or piano. . There are forty-eight part songs 
of the difficult and moderately difficult degree, while 
scattered through the book are thirty-three of thé — 


hearts of the people so many generations. The book — 
should become a friend in many a household circle, 
and we greet with cordial interest all such publica- ~ 
tions as will induce more musical culture at home. : 

E. T. L. 


The “Story of Theodore Parker” and the “Story 
of Dr. Channing” by Frances E. Cooke, Estlin 
Carpenter’s “ Life in Palestine when Jesus Lived,” a 
book of “Short Sermons to Children,” being friendly 
talks upon Bible texts and a bound volume, of “Young ~ 
Days” are among the recent publications of the Lon- | 


* Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. $1.50. 


{SacrED Sone FoR CHOIR AND HOME CIRCLES. Geo. W. Jr. 
Lee & Walker. Philadelphia. = = 


plain old familiar favorites which have lived in the ~ 
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“UNITY. 


don Sunday-School Association received at this office. 
These books have already been noticed in our pages. 
Friends interested in Sunday-school work and the 
education of children are invited to call and examine 


them. 


———_— —_— 


issue comes to us s with matter profitable and helpful 


even to those who have not discovered “the secret of 
Hegel.” 

James R. Osgood & Co. are about to publish a new 
novel, entitled “The Mystery of the Locks,” by E. 


“Eprror Uniry:—In your issue of Jan. 16, I find w, Howe, author of “The Story of a Country Town.” 


some lines, beginning: 

While silently, silently, still they come, 

The pitying snow flakes, white and dumb,— 
sent you by acorrespondent who quotes from memory, 
and asks, ‘ Who wrote it?’ It is the closing part of a 
poem, ‘The Snow,’ written by me many years ago, 
and published in The Monthly Religious Magazine. 
Your correspondent must have an excellent memory, for 
the lines are quoted verbatim. Very truly yours, 

. ( Mrs. ) Carotrne A. Mason. 

Jan. 25, °85.” 


| 
“ Fitchburg, Mass.., 


Hon. Thomas Hoyne, one of the most sturdy and 
conspicuous among Chicago’s self-made _ citizens, | 


| It is said to be fully equal to that book, and if so will 


surely be a favorite. 


The following b books have come to band too late for 
notice in the present number: 
MIND IN Mepictnge: Embracing two sermons preached in the 


West Church, Boston, Mass., by Rev. Cyrus A. Bartol, D. D., 
| pastor. Boston: A. T. Buswell, 313 Columbus Ave. 25 cents. 


Vorces Or THE Farru. A Birthday Book, with selections from 


writers expressing the Universalist Faith. By J. W. Hanson, 


D.D. Boston: Universalist Publishing House, 1885. $1. 


THe Rexicious Asprect oF Puiiosopuy. By Josiah Royce, 
Ph.D. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1885. 12mo., 
pp. xix, 484, $2. 


Epear AtLAN Por. American Men of Letters Series. By 


whose life was brought to an untimely end by the George E. Woodberry. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1885. 
railroad accident near Carlyon, in July, 1883, and | 16m™o.. pp. ix, 354. $1.25. 


Isaac N. Arnold, the latest biographer of Abraham | 
Lincoln, who died on the 24th of April, 1884, are 
fittingly commemorated in a pamphlet just issued by 
the Chicago Historical Society, of which they were | 
respectively. eer and sieeieas: 
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Queries is a new monthly ee at Buffalo, the | 
leading feature of which seems to be a Prize Question 
department. The J anuary number contains twenty- | 


| 
e 
| 


five questions each in literature, American history, 


science, art, music, theology and mathematics. We 
find them profitable reading, inasmuch as they forcibly | 
reveal to us how much we do not know. Fifty cents 


THe SHapow or Joun Waruace. A Novel. 


New York: White, Stokes & Allen. 1885. §$1. 


Tue SapspatH ror Man. A study of the origin, obligation, 
history, advantages and present state of Sabbath observers. 
By Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts, A.M. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 
(1885. 12mo., pp. 643. $1 50. 


Tittle Unity. 


By L. Clarkson, 


MY FIRST VALENTINE. 


When I was about seven years old we lived in a 


per annum. C. L. Sherrill & Co., 276 Main St., New small town in the western part of New York, and my 


York. 


John Bb. Alden, the New York publisher, has just 
started a new paper called ‘“‘The Novelist,” to be 
devoted, according to the prospectus, “almost entirely 
to high- class fiction.” Stories are promised from 
William Black, Mrs. Oliphant, James Payn, Hugh. 
Conway and others. The subscription price is $1.00, 
and sample copies may be obtained free from the | 
publisher, at 305 Pearl street, New York. 


: 


| 


father taught school in the old Baptist church. 

On the morning of Valentine’s Day—do you know 
when that is and who St. Valentine was?—my mother 
sent me with some message to my father, during school 
hours, and after.I had done my errand and was just 
starting home, he called me back and said he had a 
letter for me. I had never had a letter of my own, 
and how important I did feel, as I stood waiting for 
him to get it out of his overcoat pocket, and how hard 
I tried not to seem to be anxious or in a hurry when 
he did not find it at first but had to feel in another 


The New Era is what Elizabeth pene Harbert | pocket ; for I felt as if the young gentlemen and ladies 


calls her new paper, a thirty-two page monthly with 
generous page and type. It is the successor of Mrs. 
Helen M. Gougar’s Our Herald, and applies itself to 
the large task of fitting the ballot to women, and the 
women to the ballot. We touch elbows with our new 


contemporary, and hope to live to see the new era 


ushered in. 


-—_—- — 


The Journal of Speculative Philosophy, edited by 
Wm. T. Harris, after passing through seventeen vol- 
umes of somewhat irregular publication, most of the 


time at St. Louis, now appears as a well made quar- 
. terly, published by the Appletons. The Jan. Ist 


who were my father’s pupils were all looking at me, 
and thought they must think me quite a woman now, 
and wondered if they ever got real letters from the 
postoffice. 

Father said I must not stop to read it then, so off I 
hurried home with my letter in its dainty white envel- 
ope held tightly in my hand. Where did it come 
from? Who wrote it? What was in it? I did not 
care for that ; it was enough for me that it had my 
name on the outside and was all my very owr. 

I skipped into the house, and hardly waiting 


to 


answer my mother’s questions, snatched up the scis- 
sors from the bureau in the corner and cut open the 


- 
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envelope. I tonk out the letter, and unfolding it, saw 
what I thought the very prettiest valentine that any 
little girl ever did or could have sent to her. 

I danced about the room and ran from one to an- 
other, hardly giving each a chance to see my treasure, 
and eagerly watched from the window for my sisters 
to come from school that I might show them my own 
first valent’ ne. 

But I have net told you how it looked. It was made 
-——for it was not a “boughten” valentine—on a sheet 
of dainty white note-paper with clusters of roses and | 
sprays of vines m the corners, white like the rest, but 
raised in the shape of flowers and leaves. Neer the 
top, cut out of silver paper, were two doves, standing | 
with their heads toward each other, on a large green | 
branch. Just below the doves, stretched clear ACTOSS | 
the paper, were bands of pretty figured gold and white. | 
On one was the word “ Envelopes,” and.on the other, 
in pretty gold letters, too, was “Superfine.” I did 
not know then what the words were or why they were 
there, but now I know what you have surely guessed 
already, that those pretty bands came from packages 
of envelopes. 

Between these two bands were the words : 


| 


“QO, Dear GAZELLE, 
My dearest love, 
You’re like a little cooing dove. 
Your VALENTINE.” 


If a little girl now should 


printed in gold or blue or crimson letters, she would 
not be pleased at all, but would, perhaps, be angry, 
and throw it away ina pet, and perhaps you are 


laughing at me now for caring so much for such a 


queer little thing. But before you laugh you must. 
remember that it was a good many years ago, and. 
valentines were not so common as they are now, and | 
cost too much to be sent. to children ; ‘and, besides, I 
had never had one before. I don’t know as I had ever 
even seen one, and I am sure! have never cared half 


as much for one since as for this little, old, yellow one, | 


now laid away in a trunk. I keep it toremember that | 
glad day and another day that came afterward which 
was not so glad. If there are unhappy things con- 


nected with our pleasures, there must also be happy 


things near to each sorrow; do you see? So we must. 
learn to watch for and find the cheerful ones if we 
want to be really happy. 


When my sisters came home and had seen my valen- | 


tine, and read and re-read for me the writing, till I 
knew it by heart, I tried to guess who sent it, and they | 
helped me to believe that it was Willie D., the little 
boy of all the little boys in the village that I liked 


best. They did not say they thought he sent it, for 


gether out of sorts, that I cried like a baby. 


get such a valentine, 
when the stores are all full of them made,of dainty 
lace paper, with birds and flowers and little verses 


little verse that they wrote for me. I sent it, and sup- 
pose he received it—perhaps was pleased with it, as I 
had been with mine—but probably he never knew that 
I sent it or thought of me in connection with it, for he 
had not, as I have said, sent me mine, though I thought 
he did for several years. 

One afternoon, after we had moved to Iowa again, 
my sisters, being in a teasing mood, told me all about 
it ; how they had come across that pretty sheet of fancy 
| paper and had thought it looked like a valentine, and 
so planned to send me one; how Madge had cut out 


‘the birds and the branch, while Jennie hed pasted 


them on and written the words I thought so pretty 
and so like a “real valentine ;” how they had given 
‘it to father, and had coaxed mother to send me on that 
errand to school that I might get it sooner ; how they 
had all seen it before, and only pretended to be sur- 
prised ; how they had thought it would be fun to have 
me senda valentine to Willie D., and so had let me 
think he sent it, and helped me make that other for 
him ; and then they repeated the foolish little verse 
they had got me to have written on it. That was more 
‘than I could bear. I felt so hurt, so ashamed, so alto- 
The 
girls were sorry as soon as they saw how much I cared, 
and tried to comfort me. But I had been deceived - 
and made sport of and was too sensitive to forget it at 
once, so, refusing to be comforted, I slipped off to my 
own room and cried myself to sleep. 

Yet it was a kind, innocent little deception in itself, 
if only they had not told me, or had told me differently. 
But it doesn’t matter now. The pleasure was a great 

deal more than the sorrow, and perhaps my feeling 
so very badly for my sisters’ teasing has made me more 
earefcl of hurting people’s feelings. I hope it has. 

So that little valentine was the cause of a good 
‘many happy days at first; a hard cry and a few 
ours of sorrow afterward, besides helping to teach 
me a good lesson. You see, it was quite important 

after all, if it was only a queer little home-made val- = 
'entine. GAZELLE STEVENS SHARP. 
| ine 


| THE LIGHT THAT IS FELT. 


J A tender child of summers three, 


Seeking her little bed at night, 

| Paused on the dark stair timidly. 

“Oh, Mother! Take my hand,” said she, 
“ And then the dark will all be light.” 


| 


| We older children grope our way 
From dark behind to dark before; 
And only when our hands we lay, 
| Dear Lord, in Thine, the night is day 


And shove j is Aesknons nevermore. 


they knew better, and were never allowed to say what 


they knew to be untrue to me, even in fun, not sven 
to help give me a surprise or to carry out some nice 
plan ; but they let me believe so, which was just as. 
bad, you see, and helped me to make a little valentine ) 


to send to him in return for it, all covered with some | 
pretty red flowers we cut out of a paper, with a foolish | 


Reach downward to the sunless days 
Wherein our guides are blind as we, 

And faith is small and hope delays; 

Take Thou the hands of prayer we raise, 
And let us feel the light of Thee! 


—John G. Whittier, in the Christmas St. N Vscholas, 


—————y 


- 
tracts and postage than he has received for | ert herself to raise the necessary fund, 
his services. He has now gone into winter and send it promptly. Then the anxiety 
“quarters; not from choice, but from neces- | of the treasurer would be relieved. The 


UNITY. 


‘sity. He is obliged to earn his daily bread | 
by ‘teaching the young idea how to shoot,’ 
therefore he must take up his abode where 
he can get employment; and that happens, 
this winter, to be fourteen miles from Car- | 

lisle, the only place where he was holding 

<x d-class | Tegular services; too far for him to travel | 
re =a aa ee in through snow-drifts and blizzards. So, ex- | 
_horting his friends to hold fast the liberal 
“The tion price of Unity is $1.50. faith which they have received, and caution-_ 
Fa smcrn in advance. ing them not to develop a shell to shut out. 
The date on the address label indicates | any new light that may dawn in the future, 
the time to which the subscription is paid. | he gave them the parting hand. If he sur- 
_ Remittances are acknowledged by chang- | vives the winter, he intends to open a new 


PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTHLY BY 


_THE COLEGROVE BOOK COMPANY, | 


135, Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


ing this date. No written receipts are sent | crusadein thespring. He has a hard row to 
unless requested. hoe out here among these conservative Can- 


In case a subscriber wishes his paper dis 
continued, law and ethics alike require him 
first to pay all arrearages if any are due.| Humsoipt, lowa.— Lengthen the cords | 

_ Contracts for advertising in Unity can be and strengthen the stakes,” isthe suggest- 

_ made by applying to Messrs. Lord & ive frontier-like motto of the pretty little | 
* ‘Thomas, 69 Dearborn St., Chicago. Rate | programme of supper on the tenth anni- 


“a 


“ 


on meial. 


— between the lines that we think our readers 
Notes from the Field programme. How many of our supposed- 
* | to-be “ more favored parishes ” can turn out 
so good a bill of fare, home made, too, ex- | 
Inurors Frarerniry.—If any one wishes cept the last course, as the following : 
_ to know what this organization, of which J. | PROGRAMME. 
_A. Roche, of this city, is president, and Rev. | p,.¢ Reader... | Rev. M. A. Safford. 
J. R. Effinger, of Bloomington, IIl., is secre- Our Church in the Past.—‘ First the blade, then the 
= and minister-at-large, stands for and is ear, after that the full corn in a — om 
Vv. 5. i. 
_ trying to do, let him send to the latter for the Our Sunday-school.—In the children’s eyes we read 
_ neatly printed and vigorously stated circu- the promise of the future..... Miss 8. C. Segur. 
‘lar announcement recently issued. 


Our Young Men —** When duty whispers low, ‘ Thou 
a4 must,’ 


‘ 
Dr. Jas. Martrneavu.—In a private note | The youth replies, ‘I can!” 


* Frank W. Bicknell. 
' this word comes: “Dr. Martineau is hard Our Young Women.—May they win life’s highest | 


at work (in his eightieth year!), having just prize—a noble claracter........ Edith Prouty. | 


Pe pl ted one great treatise, on Ethics, Our y Nhat ae hee have sung ) qa ~ 
: which is to be published next month, and our Church Officers —-May their duties be their j joys. 


"having another on the grounds of religions | | chess thee Gilat Mr. O. F. Avery. 
. r y Circle.— 
A _ belief in preparation. Such activity is ** The woman’s cause is man’s: they rise or sink 


: le of wonder and delight; and Fd | Together, dwarfed or godlike, bond or free. 
' isno sign that his force abates, for not even | . Mrs. Nellie V. Anderson. 
“hie eye grows dim.” Our Unity Club.—*“* Culture is the handmaid of Re- 
saa Bn] bs ON son si sds nest Mr. G. 8. Garfield. 
ps € room as by God's laws, 


~ Cuanuzston. S. C.—While we are prepar- Makes that and the action fine.’’ 


for the press, the second session of the ae oa Mr. W. J. Taft. 
Southern Unitarian Conference is being 7®° “™!ster of the Puture.—In nothing lacking. 


El E. Gord 
held at this place. Revs. Reynolds and Her- | The Faith We Cherish. ay it strengthen and in- 


ord, of Boston ; Allen, of New Orleans ; Che- | crease. .. Rev. Ida C. Hultin. 


ney, of Atlanta, and Mr. Browne, the resi- 
Sent in den gubinaiael’' an dee | Women’s Western UnrTarnian COonrer- 


a ENCE.—The third quarterly meeting of the 
1 A sp eared Sill be justified, wy ba Board of Directors of the Women’s Wes- 
Organization of this Conference marks an. Pewee scart ag 9 ae a a 
_ s eadquarters, abash avenue, Chicago, 
. history of Unitarianism in the | | December 4th, 1884. Present: Mrs. TT. 
‘Sunderland, of Ann Arbor, Michigan, in 

Norra Daxora.—Our old friend, “ Na- the chair; Mrs. 8. C. Ll. Jones, Mrs. J. C. 
a niel the Hermit,” sends one of his wel- Hilton, Mrs. J. Wilkinson, Mrs. W. C. Dow, 
_ come tpg “Perhaps the Hermit’s ‘Mrs. ©. P. Woolley, Miss F. L. Roberts, 
a sare begi to think that in the | Miss F. Le Baron, of Chicago, and Mrs. G. 


i proc sess of ‘Natural Selection’ he has failed | _E. Gordon, of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. The 
» be selected, and consequently has ceased | minutes of the last meeting were read and 
The Treasurer’s report was 
ss which, of course, proves his fit- | made by Mrs. Hilton, and accepted. The | among which is the sending of liberal liter- 
3 time for the receipt of the money pledged | ature to Iowa and Texas. There is a pros- — 
traveled 917 miles, mostly on foot, to the Conference was discussed. It should | pect of a liberal church in Texas. Miss S. 
ached nineteen sermons, distributed a be collected as early in the year as pos-| A. Brown, State director of Kansas, te 
> number of tracts (including Unrry), | sible, in order to meet the necessary | good work done there. 


> exist; but lam happy to say that he still approved. 


During the campaign just ended, he 


spent more for traveling expenses, 


_adians, but he will try his level best to hoe) | 
“it” 


per line, 8 cents. Electrotypes must be | versary of Unity Church at this place, which, | 
on the whole, offers so much thoughtfulness | 


will thank us for giving space to the whole | 


plan of work for the directors as decided 
upon at the beginning of this year followed. 


PLAN OF WORK FOR STATE DIRECTORS. 


Each State director shall be responsible 
for a report from every society in her 
State ; shall keep a correspondence with 
them ; shall keep a general knowledge of 
her own society; shall gather all records of 
the State ; and shall make a full report to 
‘the general. conference once a quarter. 
Also, she shall find what is best in liberal 
literature for the present need, and com- 
municate the same. 

The need of knowing the exact condition 
of the finances at each quarter was felt, and 
therefore on motion it was decided——“ That 
a report of the finances of the Conference 
shal) be given at each regular meeting of 
the board; and that a report of the esti- 
mated expenditures for the current quarter 
shall be given at the same meeting. These 
reports shall be published in Unrry once 
aquarter. An annual report of the finances, 
with a list of the members and the donors 
shall be published. 

The report of the Corresponding Secre- 
tary, Miss Le Baron, stated,—That she had 
attended the State conferences at La Porte, 
| Indiana, and at Janesville, Wisconsin. Her 

collection was $23.00. Her expense account 
_ was, for traveling, $7.05, for stationery and 
“postage, $12.25, leaving a balance in hand 
of $3.70. She showed an extensive corre- 
spondence in regard to the Post-Office Mis- 
sion. Several newspapers had been applied 
to for advertising Unity Mission, and many 
favorable answers were received, naming 
such papers. Report accepted. 
| Mrs. John Wilkinson and Miss F. Le Baron 
were appointed Printing Committee, to 
which all printing and advertising shall be 
referred. 

Mrs. Dr. M. A. Dakin, of La Porte, Ind.., 
was elected State Director. 

Mrs. Sunderland was appointed to draw 
up a plan of study for classes in religion, 
and a copy ordered published in Unrry. 

Mrs. Woolley reported-—That out of the 
$200 apportioned for the benefit of All 
Souls Church, Chicago, $58 had been raised, 
$115 pledged, leaving a balance of $27. 

Mrs. Wilkinson and Miss Le Baron were 
appointed a Committee on Clothing, such 
committee to have charge of the missionary 
boxes of clothing collected for needy min- 
isters and their families. An appeal has 
been made for such articles to be sent to 
135 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

An interesting report from the President 
of the Women’s Society, in Madison, Wis- 
consin, Miss A. A. Woodward, was read. 
This society was organized late in June. 
It drew up a constitution, elected officers, 
and pledged itself to work for the interests 
of the liberal faith in general, and for the 
Madison Unitarian Church in particular. 
The Society meets weekly. Then followed 
a detailed account of the work accom plished, 
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Liberal literature 


expenses, Each State director should ex-'is freely circulated, and their church has 


grown from a Sunday-school movement 
started thirteen years age. Rev. A. A.Roberts 
is a minister on the frontier. 

The Executive Committee urges that a/ 
full report of work done in the several 
women’s societies be given by each State. 
director, at the next quarterly meeting, on 
March 5th; and that special exertion be 
made to forward the money pledged, before 
that time, in order that there may be no 


Announcements. 


Free Lectures upon Unitarianism. 


The Secretary of the Western Conference, 
Rev. J. T. Sunderland, will speak on week 
evenings, without charge, except for expen- 
ses, at places within reasonable distance of 


deficiency in the treasurer’s report of hicago, where there is no Unitarian Church 
finances. Meeting adjourned or where he can help the cause of Rational 


Christianity by so doing, upon the follow- 
ing topics: 

1. Channing and the Rise of Unitarian- 
ism in América. 
| 2. Theodore Parker and the Develop- 
ment of Unitarianism in America. 


Respectfully submitted, 
MRS. G. E. GORDON, 
Recording Secretary of W.W. U.C. 
TREASURER ® REPORT. 


Report of the Treasurer for the two 


quarters ending December 4, 1884: ea ya redateneme ine areee ce 
. Receipts. 4. Darwin: His Life and Work, with 
ep especial reference to the effect of his doc- 
From Annual Memberships . $180.00 trine upon Ethics and Religion. 
From Life Memberships . ny 30.00 5. Robert Ingersoll: The Good and the 
From Delegate Memb ships. 15.00 Evil of his Teachings. Something more 
F — ; a oF 00 Rational and more True. 
i ; 20, scons “a. . . —_— TT: 7h 
From Donations for Women’s iit .. The Bile in tho Thaks of Fo-dey. 
W. U. Conference. RY acer 3.50 0 Tie Mite Ciedad Gacned: Docken co 
k rom Donations for All . Dihies of Mankind. 
Souls Church, Chicago.. 58.00 9. The Better Religion Coming. 
- a ; Fa ak ae 10. What is Unitarianism ? 
Total Receipts... ... $261.50 Mir. Sunderland ean also make a limited 
Expenditures. number of Sunday engagements. Address, 
135 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
For Unity Mission .......... $16.45 
For Colegrove Book Company 6.55 To Post-office Mission Workers. 
‘? ppetege: oR EOmeET: ane 92 73 We have on hand a large supply of back 
inte peur Ba Expenses an sg numbers of Unify, many. of them contain- 
Channing Club Room, 135 ing matter of the ‘highest value for the use 
Wabash Avé., Chicago ~ 109.00 of those engaged in the distribution of liberal 
For Salary of Corresponding literature through the mails. Toali such we 
Secr't'y, from Sept.1, 1884. . 60,00 will supply back numbers of ee “enter? ome 
For Traveling Expenses of free at $1.00 per hundred or $5.00 per thous- | 
Cor. Sec’y, to La Porte and and. At this price, which is so low as merely 
Janesville Conferences .. 7.05 to ot = c “3 — pars? Nac i we 
es aan ‘ Sea cannot undertake to supply particutar num- 
For All Souls Church, Chicago 56.00, ___|hers. Persons ordering 7 ald shatas ‘tetiie 
Total Expenditures... &280.78 whieh copies of one ~~ bs “ — a 
ke aera gq Which year or vears they prefer 
mIpemditunes over Reoewpte Sate also furnish back mith stn of LittLe Unity, 
Estimated Expenditures for Third Quar-_ which was published from this office from 
ter, ending March 5, 1885: April, 1881 to February, 1883, at the same 
| s. 
For Liabilities on Second 5 pies 
Quarter..... et ee eeereees $19.28 A Lady wishes to obtain pupils, either 
For Salary of Cor. Sec’y.. 60.00 singly or in classes, in English branches, 
For Rent and Expenses of — French, German, Latin or music. Studied 
Headquar vere - eoeeersse. OF.50 at the Massachusetts Normal School, as well 
For Traveling Expenses Cor. as privately with eminent teachers in the 
Sec’y, Printing, Postage, East, and has had experience in teaching. 
Stationery, ete wi Dag: pimpin Can give best references in Boston; in Chi- 
e' For All Souls Church,Chicago 92.00 cago, refers to Rey. J. Vila Blake, resi- 


~ mage 20844 Warren Ave. Address G. C., 


Total Estimate 25 West Harrison St. , Chicago. 


8275.78 


Die ‘ice: 


Hoarseness Promptly Relieved. 
The following letter to the proprietors 
of * Brown’s Bronchial Troches” explains 
itself: 


The Mission of Miss Hardy, of Toronto, 
Canada, for “fallen women.” is not in- 
cluded in above. 

MRS. J. C. HILTON, 
Treasurer W. W. U. Conference. . 


—— —_ a 


HEODORE PARKER'S Last Sermon. Subject: 
“What Religion may do fora Man.” Deliv- 
ered January 2, 1859; printed in pamphlet form at 
the time, and for many years out of print; not in- | 
cluded in any American edition of the ‘author's | 
works. Republished by Tar CoLecrove Book Co., 
135 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, Price, 5 cents; 10. 


copies, 25 cents, postpaid, 


Crncrnnati, Ouro, April 12, 1884. } 


| necessary in a church choir, that he was ap 
prehensive that he would be compelled 
desist from singing, but by taking three @ 
| your ‘ Bronchial Troches’ he was enabled t 
fully participate if the services. 


by the United States Government. "| 
publishers present every subscriber — 
1885, with their Family Cyclopedia— 


“GENTLEMEN.—The writer, who is a tenor 
singer, desires to state that he was so hoarse 
‘on a recent occasion, when his services were 


We 
give my name, but don’t want it published, 
“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are sol 
only in boxes, with the fac-simile of 
proprietors on the wrapper. Price 25 ¢ 


Strongly Endorsed.—It will be se 
by the advertisement elsewhere that 
American Agriculturist, so long at the 
of the Agricultural Press, is now 


= 
1a0rT 


out, containing over seven hundred f 
and one thousand illustrations. The 
ers of Unrry should send six cents (s 
for a specimen number, with Premium sis 
and specimen pages of Cyclopedia. 


a 
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One Dollar For Fifty Cents. - 


Any reader of this paper who will send 50 ¢ 
cent stamps to the AMERICAN RurRAL Home, Ro 
ester, N. Y., before March ist, 1885, will 
that handsome pape~, postage free, until J 
Ist, 1886. The Ruratcis a large eight-page, 
column WEEKLY paper, now in its fifteenth ye 
and the cheapest farm journal in the world. © 
price is one dolla a year in advance, but the 
offer of fifty cents in postage stamps will be ac 
if sent in before March Ist, 1885. Send for 
copy, and see what a bargain is offered. 


~~ 


THE INDEX. 


Radical Journal which discusses live 
treats every subject with directness and 

less independence, from the modern liberal pe 
view. 


EDITORS: 


W.J. POTTER. - - B.F. UNDERWO 01 


Among the contributors are: Felix Adler 
Higginson, D. A. Wasson, John W. C Vs 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Moncure D. 
George Jacob Holyoake,C D B. Mills, W. D.€ 
ning, F. E. Abbott, F. M. Holland, Felix L. C 
Robert C. Adams, W. Sloane Kennedy and E 
Tuttle 

The Index is a paper for those who want a fi 
class radical Free-thought Journal that is a 
of the times; that criticises theories and 
boldly, yet endeavors to bring out whatever is g 
and true in them all; that advocates the total 

ration of Church and State, and equal and 

justice for all, irrespective of religious be 
aims to foster a nobler spirit and quicken a hi 
purpose in society and in the individual; to su 
tute catholicity for bigotry, humanit 2 
sectarianism, rational religious thought for d 
tism and ecclesiasticism, and to make the 
humanity here and now the aim of all p 
public activities. 


Te 


aa 
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Terms: $3,00 per year. Specimen copies | 
. free. Address, and make all orders and draf 
able to 


B. F. UNDERWOOD, 
44 Boylston b. 4 


a 
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THE GOSPEL OF T0- MORRO : 


a sermon by the Rev. 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


Price, 5 cents; 10 copies, 25 cents ; post-paid. 1 
lished by 


The Colegrove Book Cons 
- 1435 Wabash Aye., Chicago, Mil. | 


p2erSend wae for Illustrated Catalogue of [ 
day Books, . 
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~The Exchange Table. 
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The Revelation. 
Coventry Patmore. 


' An idle poet, here and there, 
’ Looks around him; but, for all the rest, 
~ The world, unfathomably fair, 
_ Is duller than a witling’s jest. 
' Love wakes men, once a lifetime each ; 
They lift their heavy lids, and look ; 
- And, lo, what one sweet page can teach 
_ They read with joy, then shut the book. 
id some give thanks, and some blaspheme, | 
_ And most forget ; but, either way, 
at and the child’s unheeded dream 
Is all the light of all their day. 


“4, 
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Stoning the Prophets. 
Rev. R. Heber Newton, in a recent Sermon. 


_ Men there are who can admire the plea of | 
» reason when urged five hundred years ago, | 
‘but who now call such a test of truth ration- 
lism ; who swear by the heretics of yester-| 
- day, and swear at the heretics of to- -day; 
10 do homage to the right of private 
yment as exercised by Luther, but who 
suld silence it as exercised in our churches 


ay. 


Valuable for Export. | 
“I hear America playfully accused of | 
mding you all your storms, and am in the | 
bit of parrying the charge by alleging | 
t we are enabled to do this because, in 
rtue of our protective system, we can af- 
to make better bad weather than any- 
“body else. And what wiser use could we 
e of it than to export it in return for the | 
apers which some European countries are 
‘Bood enough to send over to us who have 
‘not attained to the same skill in the manu- 
» of them?’—James Russell Lowell, 
an address delivered before the Midland 
: Birmingham, England. | 
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A Striking Resemblance. 
Unidentified Exchange, quoted in The Inder. 


_ A young Irishman visited Rome, and there 
a friend and fellow-countryman, who 
suing the avocation of butcher. The 
ther acted as his guide; and this is a 
of Pat’s story of sight-seeing, as told 
his sweetheart upon his return: “ The 
wonderful thing I saw in Rome was a 
one man.” “A shtone man!” ejaculated 
. “ Yes,” replied Pat, “and they called 
him the Polly Belvidere. As we were look- 
ing at the shtone man, says the butcher to 
me, says he, ‘ Pat, you and the Polly Bel- 
2 are very much aloike.’ And be that 
) measured. I was broader than him in the | 


TJ! 
. 


i. 
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had me in the calf of the leg. My knee 


zé around as his, but his brist was twice ‘ 
ye around as mine. Then, again, my 
,was much larger than his; but his 
i was much larger than mine. But, as 
e butcher said, on the general average we 


just about the same thing.” 


XVIII. 


but he was higher than me in the inshtep. G 
Iwas larger than him around the ankle, but 5 cts. A convenient fiy-leaf in one’s Bible. 


er than his, but he was better than 
in the thigh. My belly was twice as | 15 cts. 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL MELPS. 


PUBLISHED OR SOLD BY THE 


WESTERN UNITARIAN SUNDAY#SCMOOL SOCIETY, 


135 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Unity Sunday School Lessons. 


Corner-Stones of Character, By Mrs. Kate 
Gannett Wells. 
Home Life. By Mrs. Susan I. Lesley and 


By Mrs. F. B. Ames. 

A Chosen Nation, or, the Growth of the 
Hebrew Religion. By W. C. Gannett. 
Chart to go with same, 5 cts. 

Channing, and the Unitarian Movement in 
America. By W. C. Gannett. 

Theodore Parker, and the Liberal Move- 
ment in America. By R. A. Griffin. 

Sunday Talks about Sunday. By J. LI. 
Jones. Price, 10 cts; per dozen, $1.00. 

Stories from Genesis. By Mrs. Eliza R. 
Sunderland. 

The Story of the English New Testament. 
By N. P. Gilman 

Talks about the Bible. (Old Testament.) By 
Newton M. Mann. 

The More Wonderful Genesis: or Creation 

. By H. M. Simmons. 

Heroism. By Mrs. Eliza R. 


of Jesus. By Newton M. Mann. 
ce. 20 cts.; per dozen, $1.75. 

The Christmas Poem and the Christmas 
Fact. By W.C. Gannett. Price, 5 cts. 
Each of the above, 15 cts.; per dozen, $1.25: 

except prices indicated. 


The Childhood of Jesus.—Part I. In Jesus’ 
Land. 


The Childhood of 
Jesus’ Home. 

The Childhood of Jesus.—-Part III. 
Nazareth Town. 

The Childhood of Jesus.—Part IV. In 
Jerusalem, and After. 

These four Series by W. C. Gannett. Each 
10 cts ; per dozen, $1.00. 


XVI. Jesus.—Part II. In 


XVII. In 


Sunday School Service and Song Books. 


UNITY SERVICES AND Sones for Sunday A eos 30 
cts.; per dozen, $2.50; per hundred, $15 

Unity SHORTER SERVICES for Infant — 15 
cts.; per dozen, $1.00. 

SUNNY Sipe. A book of Sunday School Songs, 
35 cts.; per hundred, $30.00. 

THe Way or Lire. A Service Book; in paper, 40 
cts.; cloth, 50 cts.; 3344 per cent. discount to Schools. 

Unity Festivats. A book of Special Services— 
Easter, Flower, Harvest, Christmas, National and 
others; 30 cts.; per dozen, $2.50; per hundred, $15.00. 

SPECIAL SERVICES for Christmas, Easter, Flower 
and Harvest Festivals. Sample copies, 3 cts.: per 
hundred, $2.50. 


_ Other Sunday School Helps for Sale. 


LIBRARY CaRDs. $1.00 per hundred. 

QUARTERLY REPORT CARDS. 12 cts. per dozen. 

RULES TO MAKE HOME PLEASANT. A Sheet., 12 x 
9 inches, designed for Home Walls. 5 cts. 30 cts. 
per dozen. 
OLD TESTAMENT CHART, to show the gradual 
rowth of the Hebrew Religion and its Scriptures. 


) 12 small maps in 
By J. G. Fitch. 
By J. G. 


SCRIPTURE ATLAS. ( Philips’. 
pamphlet, for class-use. 25 cts. 
THE ART OF QUESTIONING. 


THe ART OF SECURING ATTENTION. 
Fitch. 15 cts. 


Unity Infant Class Cards. 


a “Sayings of Jesys."’ 10 cards, illuminated, 
15 cts. 
B. “Kindness to Animals.”’ 10 cards, illumi- 


nated, 15 cts. 
Cc. “Corner-Stones of Character.” 
cards, with photo., 20 cts. 


“12 tinted 


D. “Home Life.” 12 tinted cards, with photo., 
20 cts. 
E. “School Life.” 12 cards, illuminated, 20 cts. 


+» HIt., of UNITY 
‘Uniform Les- 


Six plain, tinted 


C, D, E, correspond to Series I., II. 
Lessons; to be used together on 
son’’ plan. 

F. “Work and Worship.” 
cards, having different lesson-topics each, with ap- 
propriate Bible text and verse. Purchasers may 
order in quantity to suit size of class, distributing 
to each member, for a lesson, cards containing the 
same topic. Price, 2 cards for 1 cent. 


; 


Late Publications of Unitarian 8.8, Society, 
x Boston. 


Lessons IN Eruics. Part I. RicuTs anp Dv- 
TIxs. By Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells. 15 cts.; $1.25 
per dozen. PartII. CHARACTER LEssoNs. By Geo. 
H. Young. 10 cts.; $1.00 per dozen. 

HISTORY OF THE "RELIGION oY IsRaEL. By C. H. 
Toy. 40 cts.; $4.00 per dozen. 

First LESSONS ON THE BIBLE. By E. H. Hall. 25 
cts.: $3.00 per dozen. 

A Lire or JESUS, FOR CHILDREN. By Howard N. 
Brown. 40 cts.; $4.00 per dozen. 

RELIGIONS BEFORE CHRISTIANITY. By C. C. Ever- 
ett. In paper, 20 cts.; $2.00 per dozen. In cloth, 
25 cts.; $3.00 per dozen. 

MANUAL OF UNITARIAN BELIEF. By Jas. Freeman 
Clarke. In paper, 20 cts.; $2.00 per dozen. In cloth, 
25 cts.; $3.00 per dozen. 

THE CITIZEN AND THE NEIGHBOR. By Chas. F. 
Dole. In paper 20 cts.; $2.00 per dozen. In cloth, 
25 cts.; $3.00 per dozen. 

AN OUTLINE OF CHRISTIAN History. By Joseph 
Henry Allen. 50 cts.; $6.00 per dozen. 

New TESTAMENT PARABLES, FOR CHILDREN. Eight 
large Picture Cards, with an accompanying Manual 
containing the same pictures, with lesson-helps and 
original stories. By Mrs. E. C. Wilson. Price, per 
set, 20 cts.; $2.00 per dozen sets. Price of Manual, 
40 cts. 

SERVICE BooK AND HyMNAL. By Henry G. Spaul- 
ding. 60 cts.; $6.00 per dozen. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE LIFE OF JESUS. By Du- 
rand, 50 wood-cuts, mounted. $3.00. 

THE DaysPrinGc. A monthly illustrated paper for 
Sunday Schools. 35 cts. a year: four or more copies 
to one address 25 cts. each. 


Publications of the Sunday School Associa- 
tion, London. 


STORIES FROM THE BOOK OF GENESIS. By Rich- 
ard Bartram. 50 cts. 

STORIES FROM THE LIFE OF MosEs. By Richard 
Bartram. 50 cts. 

HEROES OF IskAEL. By Richard Bartram. 40 cts. 

OUTLINE Lessons IN RELIGION. By Richard A. 
Armstrong. 30 cts. 

LIFE IN PALESTINE WHEN JEsUs LIVED. By J. 
Estlin Carpenter. 50 cts. 

Tue Story OF RELIGION IN ENGLAND. By Brooke 
Herford. $1.00. 
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A NEW ERA IN EDUCATIONAL JOURNALISM! 


The little book both interested and aston-— 
ished me. I had no notion that anybody — 


would think what I have written worthy of so — 


The Invex threatens to be a serious rival of The You have struck a note of dignity, earnestness h 
, | thorough and exact a study as this book bears — 
Nation, or rather to supersede it altogether, now that | fairness, and cleanness that places your paper above of 


the latter paper is only the annex of the Post.—The | all American educational journals known to me.— witness to. The author of it is far more 
Examiner (New York). Prin. Samurt Tuurser, A. M. (Bcston). JSamiliar with my works than I can pretend 


to be.—J. R. Lowell. 


a 


PROSPECTUS OF THE FORTNIGHTLY / | 
James Russell Lowell. 


1882. | N 1) EX a 1855. Outline Studies for Home, Se 


a and Conversation Classes. 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS: 
An Independent Journal of Liberal Education. 


rice, 10 cents. 


SO 


Under the editorial direction of ALExanpER Wincuet, Cuartes K. Apams, and PUBLISHED BY 


Wriuiam H. Payne, professors in the University of Michigan, and Cuaries H. J. Dov- THE COLEGROVE BOOK COMPANY, 


:' ' Wi oi 
GLas, instructor in the University of Wisconsin 135 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Y ALL ODDS | 


With the remarkable activity in educational af- ward such an enterprise afforded by the presence and 
fairs that kept pace with the rapid development of influence of this great home of learning, as well as 
the material resources of the Western States after | She conviction existing in many quarters that there 
the close of the civil war, there came to be felt | _ should be some recognized medium of communica- 
among far-seeing educators and thinkers scattered tion between the leading thinkers throughout the 
through that immense region a growing necessity country and an institutionof so great influence 


for an educational journal, of such high character in molding the education of the West, furnished 


that it should command universal respect, and of powerful incentives to the choice of the seat of the RAILROAD In THE WORLD. 


such breadth of scope that it should include the University of Michigan for the founding of such a - Letit be forever remembored that the 
discussion not only of purely pedagogical questions journal, and ultimately led to the selection of three 
but also of all those varied branches of human | of its editors from the faculty of that institution, yet th -W en 
thought and activity that have entered into the mak- it was clearly foreseen that, in order to the highest ica ) () BS 

ing of the great and influential portion of our degree of success, there must be perfect freedom 
country of whose progress it should thus become for the editors in the expression of their convic- RAILWAY ~ 
in a true and peculiar sense the constant index, and | tions, and the opportunity of an unprejudiced hear- | Is the best and shortest route to and from Chicago | 


wth and f and Council Bluffs (Omaha),and that it is i 
that so have contributed directly to the gro an | ing for every school of thinkers. by all well ater went ae onan 
character of the nation itself. _ The first number of the InpEx was published in ; . . 


It was not, however, until a comparatively recent | Ann Arbor in September, 1882, and was received CALIFORNI A AND COLORADO. 


day—for the various school journals of the different with favor by educators and the press. The class to 
States are not to be considered in this connection— whom a paper of high scholarship appeals is small mS ale Que Ge wm none ore line 
that this wide-spread feeling, encouraged by the compared with the number of supporters of even 
active measures of the President and leading pro- the most mediocre of the “ popular” journals; yet Chicago and ct, Paul and nah 8 
fessors of the University of Michigan, took definite the growth of the InprEx has been encouraging from 
and forcible shape in the inauguration, now some the very first. It has been twice enlarged, and has | Milwaukee, evi wieene’ parta, Madison, Fort Howard — 


four or five years ago, of the movement to establish, been extended from twelve to twenty-five issues a - tig Boe 4M. Rapids, oom, Mines "Webster Jit; : > 


at Ann Arbor, the educational centre of the West, year. Its absorption last year of one or two excellent oe. Clinton, Marshalltown, Iowa, Freeport, Eig . 8 
a journal of this character, that should reflect the | State educational papers materially enlarged its kford, Ill , are amongst the 800 local 


maturest thought on educational, philosophical, permanent public, and the character of its subject- "ee a few of the numerous points of su 


scientific, historical, political, financial, social, matter, contributed by recognized authorities in anu yed 24 the patrons of this road, are 
literary, and artistic questions of current moment. their several fields of thought, has already given e eo Drigeorn ire ys finest that human art 
But while the unusual facilities for carrying for- the InpEx a national reputation and influence. RS. which are models of comfort and e 
_| its PALACE DRAWING ROOM CARS, which 
*.* The InpeEx discusses questions of the day with such conservative freedom, = main) unsurpassed by any; and its widely celebrated 
tains its position thereon with such courteous independence, that it appeals strongly to al 
‘ liberal and scholarly thinkers. Its scope is broad, but its aim is definite; its spirit is — i! Soon any- 


catholic, but its convictions are decided. where It short. it is asse is the 


*,* The publishers solicit the subscription of every person interested in the continued suc- 
cess of an independent exponent of liberal culture, of such distinctive breadth and sound- 
ness as hitherto have not been characteristic of any American educational journal. 


* 
a « 


the various branches of this road. 


It d controls over 5,000 miles of road and 
$2.50 per Year (Twenty-Five Numbers.) Single copies, 10 cents. hep emeetuay anaiieninnnnaan conductors constamt- 


ly caring for its ewe 9 0 a 


INDEX PUBLISHING HOUSE, | I AStyourticketagent for tickets via thisroute, A : 


TAKE NONE OT ER. All leading ticketagents 


inn them. It costs no more to travel on this route, that 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. | Madison, Wisconsin. gives first-class accommodations, than it does to ° go 


y the poorly equipped roads. a ¥ 
: : : : For maps, descriptive circulars and summer 
It deals not only with questions of pure scholar- The Inpvex is rapidly becoming the recagnizsed pees, or other information not obtainable inable at your © 


ship, but with many of the issues of the day, in a\| medium of communication between the leading ticket office, write to the 
spirit of the highest intelligence. — The Christian | thinkers of our country.—Jewish Messenger (New GEN’L PASS. AGENT, C. & N.-W. RY, 2 
Union (New York). York). CHICAGO, ILL. oD 
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LIBERAL BOOKS 


FOR SALE BY 


THE COLEGROVE BOOK COMPANY, 


135 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Channing’s Complete Works. Centen- 
nial edition (English). Paper, 848 pages. 
Number of copies limited. Net, 25 cents; 


by mail, postage prepaid .................. 35 
Theodore Parker. A Discourse of matters 
‘ pertaining to religion. With an Introduc- 
tion by O. B. Frothingham. Net, $1.20; by 
i. i. alin segue yebecccaceds 0600 04 1 31 


Orville Dewey. New and complete edition 
_ofhis works. 816 pages. Net, $1; by mail.. 11 


4 | Beliefs about the Bible. wd Minot J. Sav- 


age. Net, 80 cents; by mail.. 


What is the Bible. ~ + A ‘Siacdertens. 
Net, 80 cents; by mail. 

Christian History ~~ its ‘dhreo qrest 
periods. By Joseph H. Allen’ I. Early 
Christianity. II. The Middle Age. III. Mod- 
ern Phases. Three volumes. Price _ set, 
net, $3.00; by mail.. ce 

Martin Luther. A eente of the Sehceme- 
tion. By Edwin D. Mead. Net, $1; by mail 

The Bible for Learners. Three volumes. 
Price per set, net, $4.80; by mail 

Poems of Sir John Bowring. A memo- 
rial volume, with memoir of the author. 
Cloth, gilt edges, 267 pages. Net, 70 cents; 
CESS wtn bees Sd bs Codd caus’ cépneue 

Robert Collyer. Nature and Life. A vol- 
ume of sermons. Net, $1.20; by mail 

The Life That Now Is. A volume of 

sermons. Net, $1.20; by mail 

The Simple Truth. A home book. 

18mo., full gilt. Net, 80 cents. By mail. 

The Doom of the Majority. By Samuel 
J. Barrows, editor of the Christian Register. 


89 
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75 


29 


meee, me Comes: Dy mail... .... ccccccccces os 56 
Frances Power Cobbe. Darwinism in 
| and other oe Net, $1.60; } by 
mail . 1 70 
The Peak in Ridion. hind sitive oni essays. 
ee Met $1.20; by mail....................0. 000% 1 30 
| dames Freeman Clarke. The Ideas of 
_ the Apostle Paul. Net, $1.20; by mail.... 1 30 


by Stopford A. 
Brooke. Net, $1.20; by mail.............. 
g's /t should be n-ticed that in the above list we | 
given, not the “publishers retail prices,” but | 
the much lower prices at which we 
books to those calling in person or ordering by mail. 


) Mail orders are especially solicited. 
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_THE BEST THING KNOWN 


In Hard or Soft, Hot or Cold Water. | 


LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
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will sell the | 


jocoseria. 


“Suppose that we part (work done comes play) 
With”— 


An undergraduate of Oxford, at a script- 
ural examination, when asked which was 
Paul’s most famous speech, replied the one 
made at Athens where he kept saying, 
“Great is Diana of the Ephesians.” 


That,” said the Shah of Persia, one 

a “means all this turmoil I hear in the 
streets ?” 

“Most High and Mighty Son of Sunrise,” 

replied his grand vizier, “it is the populace 


87 | following one who calleth himself Bnddha, 


and who goes about performing miracles.” 
“ Let him be brought in. 
The guards brought in an old man of 


2% majestic appearance, to whom the Shah 


said briefly: 

“ Let the hippodrome proceed.” 

Thereupon the alleged Buddha began his 
circus. He swallowed three cannon-balls 
without winking; he climbed an invisible 
pole; he rubbed the rheumatism out of a 
scullery-maid’s, shoulder; he removed a 
royal wart from the Grand Vizier’s nose; 
he rolled lamplighters, lit them, and they 
became writhing snakes; and took a six- 


29 
| year-old girl out of his pocket handker- 
8 | chief. 


| 


These did he all most excellently. 
Yet did not the great ruler bat his eyes. 

“Art Buddha?’ he said tersely. 

“ Yea, verily.” 

“ Then take this lead pencil, friend, and 
drop the same upon the floor. If the end 
break not, then verily thou art Buddha.” 

But the alleged Immortal, shrieking 
wildly, “ That I have tried these many 
years in vain,” fled forth, flung himself 
from the battlements, caught upon his 
cheek, and escaped back into the far recesses 
of the Himalayas. But the great monarch 
smiled feebly and said: 

“Thus have I unmasked already nineteen 
Buddhas.” 


The Office Cat. 


New York Sun. 


A very good thing for a newspaper shop, 
Where copy by bushels comes in, 
And only quick hands can keep up with the 
crop. 
Or tell at which end to begin, 
And where the best head must grow weary 
at times, 
So bothered by this and by that, 
Is an excellent office cat— 
A capable, knowing and quite thorough- 
going, 
Responsible office cat. 


This business-like cat, in his feline way, 
So silently wanders about, 

Absorbing in quiet, by night or by day, 
All copy that lies under doubt; 


9 | And so bosh by the yard becomes lost to the 


sight, 
And many a bore is laid flat 
By this sensible office cat— 


This useful. laborious, never uproarious, 
| Efficient old office cat. 


ey 


The editor, missing some bothersome thing, 
No longer the subject pursues, 
But strokes the sleek cat as it sits at his 
side, 
With a smile that is meant to amuse; 
His conscience is clear, and his labor is 
saved, 
And be sure he will never say “Scat!” 
To that beauteous old office cat— 
That careful, industrious, highly illustrious, 
Ba te old office cat. 


ONE DOLLAR EDITION 


—{) Ff 


Memoir of Dr. Gannett. 


Memoir of Ezra Stiles Gannett, Unitarian 
Minister in Boston. By his Son, WILLIAM 
C. GANNETT. With portrait. 12mo0, 580 pp. 


The stereotype plates of this work having been 
given tothe Association by the author, it is en- 
abled to publish this exceedingly cheap edition 
at only one-third the former price. 


“We have here a fine specimen of that rarest 
of all literary products, a truthful Dicstaphy. 
We have read it from bhetnetn to end wit 
any arrest of judgment, any qualification of cor 
fect sympathy, any questioning as to the wis- 
dom or fitness of what it contains, or the omis- 
sion of anything which ought to have had place 
in it.”’-—Christian Register, Boston. 


“This book has a double interest. As a biog- 
raphy, it gives afull and vivid portraiture of a 
sini ularly interesting man. Fora beckground 

e personal history, it gives in broad lines an 
historival sketch of the origin and general course 
of the Unitarian movement in America. The 
writer has done his work well, both as biog- 
rapher and as religious historian. The quality 
of fairmindedness, evidently an inherited one, 
appears throughout the volume. The son’s hand 
has drawn the father’s picture lovingly with the 
insight of sympathy, and with discrimination, 
and never transcen¢ ing the limits of good taste. 
His own theological standpoint has been favora- 
ble to fairness as an historian of parties; a Uni- 
tarian, as his father was, but belonging to the 
other wing of the denomination, he has been 
bt just to both, and to the Orthodox as well. 
—Christian Union, New York. 


Sent postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


American Unitarian Association, 
7 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 
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Evolution 2 Religion, 


BY JOHN FISKE, 


“The Gem of the Addresses” at the Her- 
bert Spencer Banquet in New York. 

Published in tract form by the Free Religious 
Association. Price 5 cts.; sent by mail, 6 cts.; 


ten for 35 cts.; one hundred for $2.50. Buy it for 
distribution. Address 


FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION, 
44 Boylston Street, Boston. 


“Cutler” DESK 


BEST Desk in the Worid--Sole 
West’n Ag’t WM. HAYDEN, dealer 
in OFFICE ere & Fittin 

all kinds, 193 WABASH-AYV.., 


PHONETIG SHORTHAND. ..s7ncorton. 


Price, $1 50. Special Instruction by mail, $6.00. 
W. W. OSGOODBY, Publisher, Rochester, N. Y. 


BIRCHS KEY 


ANY VW (A fae 


OUT. 
SOLD by Watchmakers. By mail 25c. Circulars 
free, J. 8. BIRCH & CO., 88 Dex St.,No¥ 


Wii: WHEELER & HAWKINS, ST. DP Et 
Minn., for information regarding in 


